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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  MODERN  TENDENCIES^ 

You  have  in  your  various  official  capacities  the  most 
momentous  problems  of  the  present  to  consider  and  to 
solve.  Upon  your  action  will  depend  not  only  the  con¬ 
tinuance  and  initiation  of  vast  enterprises,  but  the  very 
existence  of  vast  wealth  shared  by  millions  of  people. 
The  well-being  of  all  will  be  greatly  increased  or  greatly 
diminished  by  your  decisions  and  your  acts. 

No  solution  can  be  absolute;  no  human  is  omniscient; 
but  in  the  composite  wisdom,  experience,  and  common 
sense  of  all,  there  will  certainly  be  found  a  basis,  a  course 
to  follow  which  will  maintain  such  existing  conditions  as 
are  good  without  putting  the  brakes  upon  progress. 

Tonight  we  will  try  to  state  these  conditions;  to  examine 
the  causes  which  have  produced  them;  and,  if  possible, 
to  indicate  a  course  of  action  for  the  future. 

You  will  hear  nothing  novel  or  startling,  only  state¬ 
ments  of  fact  about  which  there  can  be  little  dispute,  and 
certain  percepts,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

There  never  was  in  our  country  a  stronger,  better,  under¬ 
lying  basic  condition,  or  one  more  potential  for  good  than 
that  which  exists  today.  There  should  be  certainty  and 
stability  in  our  economic  condition;  instead  there  is  un¬ 
certainty  and  doubt. 

1  An  address  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Railroad  Commission  of  California 
to  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
October  13,  1915. 
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Instead  of  a  settled  and  definite  course  of  action  there 
is  a  chaos  of  confused  and  continually  changing  thought. 

As  a  consequence  of  perpetual  striving  for  personal 
aggrandizement  rather  than  for  substantial  public  benefit, 
clear,  well-defined  economic,  social  and  political  policies 
are  not  being  proposed  for  discussion  and  adoption,  but 
are  submerged  under  all  sorts  of  fads,  fancies  and  vagaries 
seriously  advanced  as  cure-alls  for  ever>  possible  condi¬ 
tion. 

To  just  what  extent  this  state  of  affairs  will  be  carried, 
just  what  may  be  the  outcome,  just  how  far  it  will  result 
in  the  disturbance  or  disintegration  of  basic  and  funda¬ 
mental  principles,  is  difficult  to  determine. 

There  is  danger,  grave  danger,  but  offsetting  this  danger 
is  the  well-founded  hope  that  when  seriously  aroused 
the  American  people  will  bring  into  action  that  common 
sense  of  which  they  are  possest,  and  avert  catastrophe. 

The  great  majority,  so  long  as  they  are  comfortable, 
are  indifferent  to  disturbances.  When  disturbances  be¬ 
come  so  serious  as  to  endanger  individual  comfort,  they 
arouse  themselves,  act  with  intelligence,  straighten  out 
affairs,  and  again  sink  into  repose  and  soon  forget  that 
there  was  trouble. 

While  probably  there  never  have  been  much  worse, 
there  have  been  similar  disturbances.  Let  us  make  a 
thoro  diagnosis  of  the  disease  and  try  to  find  the  cure. 

CONTROLLING  CONDITIONS 

In  all  consideration  of  economic  questions,  actually 
existing  conditions  should  be  assumed  to  control.  Past 
experience  is  a  dependable  guide  so  long  as  it  applies  to 
continuing  or  similar  conditions.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
ignore  the  past  and  the  present,  and  set  up  as  a  basis  quasi 
ideal  conditions  which  have  no  existence.  While  ideal 
conditions  are  much  to  be  desired,  until  they  are  estab¬ 
lished,  the  closer  we  keep  in  our  minds  the  actual  conditions 
the  greater  is  the  possibility  of  improvement.  Obstacles 
and  difficulties  can  not  be  ignored.  Reform  can  only  be 
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accomplished  by  the  coordinated  effort  of  all,  acting  upon 
a  correct  understanding  of  real  conditions. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  today  as  to  what 
are  the  actualities.  There  are  few  mental  visions  capable 
of  taking  that  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  field, 
essential  to  success  in  social  or  political  reform. 

Disputable  speculations  and  assertions  as  to  what  is, 
or  what  will  be — which  appeal  to  human  generosity  or 
selfishness — are  apt  to  be  more  controlling,  than  any 
presentation  of  actualities  which  may  be  unpleasant  and 
obstructive.  Obstructive  conditions  must  be  overcome  by 
effort,  whereas  hypothetical  difficulties  can  be  dissipated 
by  a  change  in  phrasing  or  by  an  effort  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Promise  can  always  eclipse  performance.  Per¬ 
formance  never  will  equal  irresponsible  promise  or  pre¬ 
diction.  Everyone  knows  the  fate  of  him  who  tells  the 
first  fish  story. 

THE  HUMAN  FACTOR 

The  past  shows  us  that  better  social  conditions  are  but 
evolutions,  and  have  ever  closely  coincided  with  material 
progress.  Whether  or  not  material  progress  is  the  cause 
or  only  a  potent  influence  may  be  debatable,  but  history 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  advance  agent. 

Individual  action  is  the  most  unsettling  factor  of  human 
progress;  it  fluctuates  between  the  extremes  of  perfection 
and  imperfection.  It  is  controlled  and  influenced  by 
habit,  education,  environment,  temperament  and  passion; 
always  generous  and  noble  when  influenced  by  known 
suffering  it  may  be  absolutely  selfish  when  influenced  by 
material  possessions  or  individual  comfort.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  in  “openness  to  conviction”  of  various 
individuals  under  similar  influences.  What  course  of 
action  individuals  will  take  under  any  given  condition  or 
any  given  influence  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

That  one  has  been  right  in  any  matter,  is  far  from  con¬ 
clusive  that  he  may  be  right  in  other  matters.  It  is  seldom 
that  any  individual  who  has  succeeded  in  one  line  will 
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succeed  in  other  and  dissimilar  lines.  Confidence  in  an 
individual  because  of  some  single  success  has  caused  many 
disappointments.  There  exists  a  strong  tendency  to  place 
absolute  confidence  in  some  one  individual,  to  make  him 
the  repository  of  confidence,  and  in  social,  economic  or 
political  matters,  that  individual  is,  for  his  group  or  his 
party,  the  dominant  powerful  intellect,  and  to  him,  individ¬ 
uals  dominant  in  other  things,  leaders  of  reputation  and 
experience,  subordinate  their  own  personalities;  whatever 
he  may  advocate  is  accepted  without  question.  This 
supremacy  may  be  well  deserved  and  worthy  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  it  may  only  be  some  strange  fascination  or  some 
appeal  to  imagination.  This  power  may  be  used  for  a 
worthy  purpose,  which  when  accomplished  is  of  general 
benefit,  or  it  may  be  used  for  a  purpose,  too  large,  involved 
and  complicated  for  a  leader  who  has  the  imagination  to 
conceive  great  things  but  not  the  patience  and  ability  to 
carry  them  to  accomplishment.  Before  his  followers 
realize  his  mistakes  he  may  become  so  entangled,  and  he 
may  have  so  entangled  them,  that  the  cause  is  lost  and  all 
have  become  involved  in  a  maze  of  disastrous  perplexities. 

Or,  the  purpose  he  advocates  may  be  false  in  principle, 
impossible  yet  plausible;  even  after  his  followers  have  lost 
confidence  and  failure  is  evident,  they  hesitate  and  are 
loath  to  assert  themselves:  some  will  not  see,  some 'will  be 
held  by  a  sense  of  personal  loyalty,  and  some  will  selfishly 
hope  for  some  individual  benefit. 

Greater  disaster  has  been  brought  about,  more  char¬ 
acters  have  been  smirched  by  blind  confidence  in  indi¬ 
viduals,'  than  there  have  ever  been  thru  intentional  deceit 
or  fraud. 

This  phase  of  human  character  must  be  taken  into 
account,  for  it  explains  many  events  in  life  otherwise  not 
possible  to  understand.  These  peculiarities  account  for 
many  fundamental  differences  of  opinion  on  vital  questions 
upon  which  each  enthusiast  thinks  that  there  should  be  no 
honest  difference  and  that  all  are  wrong  who  differ. 

There  always  will  be  honest  differences  of  opinion  and 
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the  only  way  to  reach  a  workable  condition  of  human 
affairs  is  by  an  “understanding”  reached  thru  discussion, 
and  a  “conclusion”  reached  thru  mutual  concession.  In 
this  way  a  course  of  action  will  be  determined  in  which  all 
can  acquiesce  and  toward  which  all  can  work  in  a  spirit  of 
hearty  accord  for  a  common  purpose.  While  the  con¬ 
clusions  may  not  be  the  very  best — who  can  tell? — there  is 
no  question  but  that  it  will  be  the  best  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Emotional  movements  are  not  permanent,  nor  are  they 
stepping-stones  to  something  better,  for  they  are  not  based 
on  any  mental  quality  that  leads  to  improvement. 

It  is  easy,  to  say,  but  impossible  to  prove,  what  “would 
have  happened.”  Time  settles  definite  prophetic  state¬ 
ments,  but  “might-have-beens”  can  never  be  determined. 

All  improvements  in  our  social  relations  must  be  based 
upon  improvements  of  environment  and  habit  of  the 
human  mind;  an  evolution  thru  systematic  and  practical 
education  from  existing  conditions. 

WHAT  ARE  the  influences  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  WORKING  FOR 

BETTER  OF  WORSE  IN  OUR  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  RE¬ 
LATIONS  AND  CONDUCT? 

Within  a  recent  period,  no  longer  than  one  man’s  life¬ 
time,  tremendous  changes  have  taken  place. 

When  that  individual  was  young,  man  was  self-dependent. 
With  the  exception  of  the  “luxuries”  the  man  and  the 
family  produced  and  fashioned  nearly  every  article  of 
individual  or  household  use,  and  were  in  a  great  measure 
independent  of  all  others.  Production  and  manufacture 
were  by  disassociated  individual  work,  mostly  by  manual 
labor,  or  if  centralized  were  in  exceedingly  small  groups. 
Intercommunication  was  generally  confined  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood;  if  extended  beyond  it  was  thru  occasional  visits,  or 
semi-occasional  letters  to  which  exceptional  importance 
was  attached.  Intercommunication,  intercourse  or  inter¬ 
change  between  separate  sections  or  states  was  uncom¬ 
mon  and  between  separate  nations  and  continents  almost 
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negligible.  There  were  a  few  centers  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce.  Fully  half  of  the  world  was  substantially  un¬ 
known. 

What  has  been  the  change  in  one  “recent  man’s”  life¬ 
time? 

Now  the  great  majority  are  dependent  upon  others  for 
the  comforts,  conveniences  and  necessities  of  life.  Ex¬ 
treme  parts  of  the  country  are  now  in  closer  connection 
than  were  neighborhoods ;  personal  intercourse  between 
individuals  widely  separated  are  but  every-day  occurrences. 
The  food  upon  the  table  is  brought  from  distant  lands, 
seas  and  forests. 

Instead  of  disassociated  manual  labor,  labor  is  now 
centralized  in  vast  establishments  where  machinery  has 
largely  replaced  manual  labor.  On  the  farm  the  raw 
material  and  produce  is  exchanged  for  the  necessities  of  life 
manufactured  elsewhere.  The  trolley  car  passes  your  door, 
and  frequent  and  swift  trains  or  traveling  hotels  are  con¬ 
venient  for  customary  journeys  between  distant  towns. 
For  intercommunication  the  mails  are  frequent.  For 
immediate  comfnunication  the  telegraph  annihilates  distance 
and  for  social  or  business  conversation,  whether  with  those 
in  an  adjoining  house  or  distant  city,  the  telephone  makes 
personal  intercourse  possible. 

The  changes  in  habits,  customs  and  conventions  of  our 
social  organization  have  been  greater  in  that  “recent 
man’s”  life  than  in  any  previous  thousand  years. 

Everything  or  nearly  everything  which  contributed  to 
these  new,  if  not  better  conditions,  were  introduced  as 
luxuries,  -soon  became  conveniences  and  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly  became  necessities. 

That  which  contributed  most  largely  towards  these 
changes,  and  without  which  they  would  be  impossible,  is 
“intercommunication”  and  “transportation.” 

Intercommunication  and  transportation,  cheap  and 
efficient,  have  made  possible  the  enjoyment  of  the  world’s 
products  in  every  section  and  the  assembling  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  from  widely  separated  sections  at  the  most  favorable 
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point  for  manufacture  and  distribution ;  it  has  made  possible 
transactions  and  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  now  easier  to  arrange  matters  between  individuals 
widely  scattered  than  formerly  between  those  in  the  same 
community.  As  intercommunication  and  transportation 
develops,  so  develops  commerce  and  society. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  THE  EFFECT  OF  THESE  CHANGES? 

The  wealth  of  our  country  has  been  created  by  and  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  these  facilities;  without  them 
it  would  disappear.  “Transportation  and  intercom¬ 
munication  change  local  stagnation  to  world-wide  pros¬ 
perity.”  Transportation  and  intercommunication  have 
created,  and  upon  their  continuance  depend,  the  populous 
and  prosperous  commercial  and  social  centers.  All  other 
public  services  are  subordinate  to  these. 

Wherever  man  lives,  in  city  or  country,  he  is  dependent; 
he  must  be  served. 

In  the  beginning  these  services  were  hailed  and  welcomed 
as  “beneficial  advantages;”  soon  they  were  regarded  as 
“dependencies”  of  public  favor,  and  as  public  dependence 
upon  them  increased,  they  were  regarded  more  from  the 
point  of  self-interest,  and  narrow  consideration  became 
prominent  in  all  dealings  with  them. 

This  attitude  was  no  new  characteristic.  Society  has 
never  allowed  that  which  is  necessary  to  existence  to  be 
entirely  controlled  by  private  interest.  It  has  always  been 
brought  under  sufficient  control  and  regulation  to  prevent 
extortion  or  oppression,  without  destroying  the  conven¬ 
tional  rights  of  property,  which  were  additionally  safe¬ 
guarded  by  its  character,  its  small  investment,  its  adapta¬ 
bility  to  other  purposes. 

The  construction  and  equipment  of  present-day  utilities 
require  large  “  unrecallable  ”  investment  in  special  plant 
and  equipment  which  has  little  or  no  liquidating  value  as  a 
going  concern  of  the  same  nature,  and  without  equitable 
treatment  there  must  be  great  loss. 

These  public  services,  to  obtain  the  maximum  benefit 
at  the  minimum  cost,  necessarily  assumed  the  nature  and 
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many  of  the  characteristics  of  “monopolies.”  This  was 
made  an  excuse  for  the  enactment  of  restraining  laws  and 
made  them  too  frequently  the  target  of  misrepresentation 
and  at  times  of  veritable  persecution  which  might  be  bru¬ 
tally  described  in  the  expression  “might  makes  right.” 

The  regrettable  trouble,  the  greatest  danger  of  all,  is  the 
lack  of  a  proper  recognition  of  the  close  interdependent 
relations  between  the  prosperity  of  these  utilities  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  public. 

Reckless  methods  of  promotion,  and  disregard  of  public 
rights  by  some  of  the  many  connected  with  these  utilities, 
have  antagonized  the  public  and  created  the  idea  that  the 
practises  of  a  few  were  the  practises  of  all.  Some  of  the 
managers  may  have  given  too  much  consideration  to 
their  shareholders  and  too  little  to  the  public,  forgetting 
the  mutual  interdependence  and  common  interests,  but 
there  has  been  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  meet 
the  public  in  a  broad  and  liberal  way.  In  many  of  the  most 
marked  cases  of  maladministration  and  reckless  financial 
management  the  underlying  purpose  was  to  profit  thru 
the  increase  and  improvement  of  facilities,  and  in  nearly 
every,  if  not  every  instance,  the  public  have  obtained  bet¬ 
ter,  more  extended  and  even  cheaper  services  and  facili¬ 
ties. 

Much  of  the  public  misunderstanding  and  financial 
loss  to  the  public  has  been  thru  new  promotions,  w^hich 
under  the  name  of  “competition”  and  the  cry  of  “down 
with  monopoly”  duplicated  in  part  existing  utilities, — 
covered  only  the  profitable  part  of  the  business, — and 
did  not  meet  the  essential  raison  d'Stre  of  a  utility,  which 
is,  to  afford  facilities  to  all.  Investment  was  increased 
without  increasing  facilities,  and  the  power  of  the  existing 
utihty  to  extend  service  was  lessened  by  dividing  the  profit¬ 
able  business. 

ANOTHER  AND  EVEN  GREATER  CHANGE  HAS  TAKEN  PLACE  IN 

THE  CONDITIONS  WHICH  CONTROL  HUMAN  PROGRESS  IN 
THIS  COUNTRY 

During  this  same  period,  or  one  “recent  man’s”  life- 
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time,  the  political  as  well  as  the  economical  and  social 
structure  has  been  revolutionized.  The  so-called  democra¬ 
cies  in  previous  periods  of  the  world  were  in  fact  nothing 
but  aristocracies. 

Our  government,  organized  as  a  representative  republic, 
had  at  the  beginning  many  of  the  elements  of  an  “aris¬ 
tocracy.”  Those  who  by  birth,  education,  or  acquisition 
occupied  the  leading  positions  in  society  had  weight  and 
influence  in  public  as  well  as  private  affairs.  This  was  but 
a  continuation  of  the  traditions  and  customs  in  the  colonies 
and  in  the  countries  from  which  our  ancestors  came. 

The  change  from  an  “aristocracy”  to  a  real  “democ¬ 
racy”  did  not  take  place  until  those  earlier  settlers  and 
pioneers  who  subdued  the  wilderness,  established  new  com¬ 
munities,  and  thru  suffering  and  privations  became  a 
self-reliant,  independent  people,  had  established  such  an 
equality  as  did  not  prevail  even  among  the  original  set¬ 
tlers  of  this  country. 

Much  that  is  regrettable  could  not  have  happened  if 
the  new  generations  of  our  own  people  and  the  new  immi¬ 
gration  had  found  the  same  undeveloped  wilderness  to 
overcome  as  did  the  pioneers  and  advance  agents  in  the 
settlement  of  our  vast  territory. 

Instead  of  a  wilderness,  there  was  a  settled  country  and 
superior  conditions  with  sufficient  possibility  and  poten¬ 
tiality  to  give  abundant  opportunity  to  all,  native  or  for¬ 
eign  born,  who  had  the  initiative  or  the  application  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  abundant  occupation  for  those  who 
preferred  less,  with  less  exertion,  or  were  willing  to  be 
servers  rather  than  leaders.  All  can  now  secure  with  the 
broadest  freedom,  material  comforts  and  satisfying  environ¬ 
ments  superior  to  any  that  could  be  had,  by  any  effort,  in 
olden  times,  or  in  foreign  homes. 

The  most  marked  changes  have  been; 

Simple  life  to  complex  life. 

Dissociated  individual  effort  and  small  enterprises  to 
centralized  cooperative  enterprises  and  aggregated  labor. 
Highly  skilled  manual  labor  to  automatic  machinery. 
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Apparent  corporate  irresponsibility  dominated  by  a 
few  individuals,  instead  of  individual  responsibility. 

Disturbance  of  relative  standards  of  value  of  long 
standing,  caused  by  great  discoveries  of  precious  minerals. 

The  great  increase  in  nominal  but  not  relative  wealth 
of  the  individual,  and  a  greater  distribution  of  property 
to  the  whole  public  thru  the  changing  of  the  great  poten¬ 
tial  resources  of  the  country  into  tangible  and  realizable 
assets  by  the  restless  and  resistless  energy  of  the  inventor, 
the  dreamer,  the  optimist,  backed  by  energy,  initiative 
and  persistency. 

The  introduction  of  new  educational  standards,  which 
created  wider  and  more  envious  distinctions  between 
manual  and  intellectual  pursuits,  and  forced  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth  along  lines  which  unsettled  old  ideas  with¬ 
out  replacing  them  by  something  as  good  or  better,  dis¬ 
turbing  the  old  belief  and  faith  in  self-help  and  self-de¬ 
pendence,  in  industry,  thrift  and  accumulation,  all  of  which 
created  in  the  minds  of  many,  dissatisfaction  with  their 
own  position  and  an  antagonistic  envy  toward  others  more 
fortunate. 

These  changes  have  taken  away  from  the  partially 
educated  or  incompletely  developed  mind  old  and  satis¬ 
fying  ideas,  and  created  unrest,  dissatisfaction  and  a  gnaw¬ 
ing  suspicion  that  there  is  some  magic  power  which  is  be¬ 
ing  used  against  them. 

Milhons  of  immigrants,  at  home  controlled  by  fear  and 
force,  with  no  voice  except  that  of  secret  lawless  methods, 
with  no  realization  of  any  difference  between  Hberty  and 
license,  were  cut  loose  from  restraint  imposed  upon  them 
by  custom  and  tradition,  and  without  education  or  ideas 
of  public  obligations  were  put  on  a  political  equality  in 
every  respect  with  those  who  by  experience  and  genera¬ 
tions  of  education  were  prepared  for  all  the  rights  of  higher 
citizenship. 

All  these  discontented  forces  welded  into  solid  phalanxes 
of  voters  led  by  self-seeking  politicians  who  promise  the 
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impossible,  have  become  an  influence  in  the  politics  of  the 
country  that  must  be  reckoned  with. 

Their  relative  influences  have  been  increased  by  the  in¬ 
difference  and  neglect  of  civic  obligations  by  representative 
and  leading  citizens,  some  of  them  all  the  time,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  some  of  the  time,  and  by  the  stubborn,  uncon¬ 
ceding  resistance  of  impractical  enthusiasts  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers  to  any  movement  not  of  their  own  suggestion. 

If  but  a  small  part  of  the  wrong  conditions  which  are 
believed  by  the  dissatisfied  to  exist,  did  exist,  the  French 
Reign  of  Terror  would  be  as  nothing  to  what  would  be 
possible  in  this  country  at  any  moment. 

But  in  the  face  of  these  assertions  all  know  that  very  many 
of  our  leaders  of  thought  or  industry  and  of  those  coming 
forward  to  replace  them,  are  but  the  first  or  second  genera¬ 
tion  from  toilers  in  the  ranks. 

Before  any  permanent  change  can  come,  the  whole  pub¬ 
lic  must  be  educated  up  to  a  full  realization  of  their  civic 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and  all  must  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  civic  problems  and  administration  by  giving 
generously  of  their  individual  time  and  effort. 

Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  develop  proper 
understanding  and  education.  No  matter  what  may  be 
the  future  “uplift”  or  development  some  conditions  will 
never  change.  Food  and  clothing  and  shelter,  no  matter 
how  simple,  must  be  produced  and  prepared  for  use  by 
labor.  Transportation  and  intercommunication  must  be 
provided  by  labor.  All  kinds  of  work  must  be  done ;  agree¬ 
able  or  disagreeable;  cleanly  or  soiling.  From  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  finished  product,  some  must  bear  the  physical 
burden,  some  the  mental,  and  some  the  financial. 

There  must  be  mutual  concession  and  subordination  of 
the  individual  to  the  comfort  of  all.  There  must  be  lead¬ 
ers  and  followers,  for  without  organization  there  can  be 
only  chaos.  Society  must  be  organized  and  improved,  if 
possible,  without  destroying  its  essential  elements,  or  man 
must  go  back  to  the  primitive  state  where  each  does  every- 
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thing  for  himself,  or  by  brute  strength  forces  someone  into 
slavery  to  do  it  for  him. 

Much  can  be  done  to  improve  conditions  and  environ¬ 
ment  surrounding  labor  and  rest,  but  the  only  way  to 
permanently  better  the  condition  of  the  individual  is  to 
teach  him  to  raise  himself,  by  his  own  efforts,  into  a  better 
position  and,  by  thrift,  economy  and  intelligence  in  labor, 
and  by  absence  of  self-indulgence  earn  and  save  enough  to 
take  care  of  his  future. 

There  must  exist  a  curator  for  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
Dishonest  practises  now  protected  by  sophistries  and 
plausible  evasions  must  be  punishable.  That  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  confining  the  statutory  laws  to  general 
rather  than  specific  subjects.  There  is  abundant  knowl¬ 
edge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  there  are  laws  if  enforced 
and  precendents  if  followed  to  reach  all.  If  one  uses  or 
allows  to  be  used  a  good  reputation  in  ignorance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  is  used,  or  misleads  others  thru  misrepre¬ 
sentation  based  on  ignorance,  it  is  a  crime  and  should  be 
so  treated.  Representation  used  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
fluencing  or  jiersuading  others  should  be  based  on  actual 
knowledge  and  correct  information. 

The  whole  public  must  be  convinced  that  nothing  gained 
at  the  expense  of  others  can  be  permanently  beneficial; 
that  no  advantage  to  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals 
gained  by  combination  of  interests  against  other  individuals 
can  be  permanently  beneficial;  that  waste  and  extravagance 
in  public  expenditure  and  administration  cause  higher  taxes 
than  all  the  graft  of  years.  Our  lawmakers  instead  of 
seeking  new  ways  for  taxation  should  curb  reckless  ex¬ 
travagance  in  public  expenditure.  Owners,  proprietors 
and  corporations  may  pay  the  tax,  but  every  tax  comes 
from  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  tax  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  production  as  are  wages,  and  between 
the  raw  material  and  the  ultimate  consumer  come  all 
costs.  Profit  is  the  incentive  to  production;  without  profit 
progressive  industry  would  cease,  but  any  unnecessary 
expenditure  or  tax  is  a  brake  on  progress  and  a  burden  upon 
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prosperity.  Taxes,  high  cost  of  material,  waste,  idleness, 
careless  work,  are  included  in  the  rent  of  the  tenement. 

The  rent  is  paid  by  the  tenant. 

No  uplift  can  be  permanent,  no  reform  beneficial,  with¬ 
out  full  recognition  of  the  natural  and  cultivated  differ¬ 
ences  in  man.  Some  are  leaders,  some  are  dependent  fol¬ 
lowers,  some  want  restful  positions,  some  only  responsi¬ 
bility;  some  see  and  pluck  opportunity  from  sterile  sur¬ 
roundings,  others  may  be  bombarded  with  opportunity 
but  accept  none  of  it. 

All  should  realize  that  if  we  are  to  live  in  comfort,  the 
efforts  of  all  must  fit  into  each  other  and  that  some  con¬ 
cession,  some  give-and-take,  is  necessary.  When  all  these 
things  are  done,  each  will  find  his  proper  place  in  the  social 
organization  and  all  will  be  enabled  to  have  their  proper 
share  in  life  and  prosperity. 

TELEPHONE 

The  broadening  extension  and  improvement  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial,  commercial  and  utility  enterprises;  their  applica¬ 
tion,  availabihty  and  adaptability  to  the  wants  and  necessi¬ 
ties  of  humanity,  are  due  in  a  very  large  sense  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  scientific  and  technical  methods  into  their  con¬ 
ception,  construction  and  operation. 

The  great  profits  which  have  been  made  in  many  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  have  not  been  extorted,  as  many  believe, 
from  the  public  thru  force  of  their  necessities,  but  by 
giving  to  the  public  more  or  better  at  the  same  or  less  price 
and  by  more  or  better  being  produced  by  the  same  or  less 
physical  effort  on  the  part  of  labor.  Some  of  the  greatest 
benefits  have  been  thru  the  elimination  or  utilization  of 
waste,  or  the  conservation  of  energy. 

In  all  industrial  or  constructive  enterprises  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  scientific  staff  and  the  laboratory  are  as  essen¬ 
tial  a  part  of  the  organization  as  any  other,  and  the  enter¬ 
prise  which  neglects  it  can  not  keep  pace  with  others  that 
do  not. 

Scientists  and  technical  experts  of  the  highest  grade, 
such  as  were  formerly  to  be  found  only  in  the  laboratories 
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or  recitation  rooms  of  colleges  and  universities,  are  now 
found  in  the  laboratories  of  every  great  industrial  enter¬ 
prise  opening  up  new  fields  for  old  things,  or  developing 
new  things  for  fields  both  old  and  new,  and  extracting  from 
waste,  something  which  will  either  add  to  or  cheapen  some 
necessity  of  life.  This  costs  money  and  is  only  possible 
where  the  expense  can  be  spread  over  such  large  produc¬ 
tion  as  to  make  the  cost  to  each  unit  of  production  negligi¬ 
ble.  Consumption  ceases  when  the  unit  cost  of  anything 
is  made  greater  than  the  unit  value  to  the  consumer,  and 
production  must  cease  when  the  unit  cost  is  made  greater 
than  the  price  obtainable. 

In  the  development  of  the  telephone,  at  the  very  start 
the  investigation,  research  and  experimental  department 
was  established. 

Quoting  from  one  of  the  reports  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company: 

“For  this  purpose  a  staff  of  technical,  electrical  and 
mechanical  operating  experts  must  be  gathered  together 
and  educated.  To  educate  and  assist  these,  to  enable 
them  to  do  intelligent  work,  avoid  repetition  and  duplica¬ 
tion,  all  that  had  gone  before  and  all  that  was  being  done 
here  and  elsewhere  must  be  known.  For  this  purpose  a 
bureau  of  research  and  information  was  formed.  Patent 
and  legal  experts  must  be  employed  and  educated  to  se¬ 
cure  the  advantage  of  this  work  and  study,  as  well  as  to 
furnish  protection  in  the  use  of  the  patents.” 

Most  if  not  all  of  the  innovations  in  the  telephone  in¬ 
strumentalities  were  first  tried  out,  if  not  evolved,  by  that 
staff.  This  largely  accounts  for  the  present  position  of 
the  Bell  System  and  for  whatever  position  it  may  occupy 
in  the  future.  The  staff  includes  a  greater  number  of 
scientific  and  technical  and  mechanical  experts  of  the  higher 
grade  than  can  be  found  in  any  university  or  industrial 
enterprise  in  the  world.  It  enables  the  Bell  System  to 
keep  in  advance  of  the  art,  protects  the  public  from  ex¬ 
actions  of  outside  inventions,  and  gives  every  associated 
company  in  the  system  expert  advice  and  expert  assis- 
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tance  in  the  operation  and  improvement  of  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem  and  in  the  projection  of  future  development. 

Quoting  from  a  recent  report  of  the  company: 

“This  advance  has  not  been  dependent  on  any  one  in¬ 
vention,  idea  or  suggestion,  but  is  the  result  of  tens  or  even 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  things,  each  a  spadeful, 
as  it  were,  in  filling  up  or  removing  the  obstacles,  and  smooth¬ 
ing  the  paths  of  progress.  Inventions  of  wondrous  ana¬ 
lytical  subtlety  have  marked  epochs  in  the  progress  of  the 
telephone  service,  but  in  an  art  or  industry  or  system 
made  up  of  many  interdependent  operations  and  services, 
each  new'  idea,  no  matter  how  controlling,  must  be  adapted 
to  what  already  exists  to  make  it  serviceable;  any  great 
or  small  invention  is  only  useful  when  moulded  into  the 
mass  so  that  its  service  becomes  an  undeterminate  part 
of  the  service  of  the  whole  system.” 

The  cost  is  large.  It  is  spread  over  a  vast  system.  The 
unit  cost  is  small,  but  the  results,  almost  unappreciable 
from  day  to  day,  are  marked  from  year  to  year.  The  en¬ 
tire  cost  of  years  was  saved  to  the  public  by  the  protection 
it  gave  against  one  claim  of  an  extended  patent,  w'hich 
would  have  prevailed  except  for  the  knowledge  and  in¬ 
formation  which  this  bureau  had  and  w'hich  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  no  other  source. 

This  work  could  not  be  carried  on  by  any  disassociated, 
unrelated  system  of  local  exchanges;  no  limited  system 
could  give  the  universal  service  of  the  Bell  System,  of  which 
every  subscriber  is  a  center  from  which  conversation  is 
possible  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  country.  Nor  is 
any  like  work  being  carried  on  by  any  government  owned 
and  operated  telephone  system  in  the  world.  All  the 
world  depends  on  the  Bell  for  the  latest  and  the  best. 
Many  novel  projects  are  advanced  by  inventors  or  pro¬ 
moters,  some  legitimate,  some  for  promotion  purposes, 
but  without  any  exception  the  only  things  in  the  w'ay  of 
intercommunication  by  conversation  which  stands  the 
test  of  time  are  those  which  have  been  either  initiated 
-inside,  or  adopted  and  developed  in  the  Bell  System.  The 
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work  is  carried  on  quietly;  and  what  is  done  or  being  done 
is  not  announced  by  promise  or  prophecy,  but  by  intro¬ 
duction  to  public  use. 

In  the  improvement  of  new  instrumentalities  the  “ma¬ 
chine  as  a  whole”  must  be  put  under  trial.  In  most  utili¬ 
ties  the  “system”  is  made  up  of  separate  “machines”  or 
parts,  each  of  which  can  be  developed  independently  in 
different  manufactories  or  laboratories  and  combined  into 
one  effective  system. 

The  telephone  “talking  machine”  is  not  the  transmitter 
or  the  receiver  alone.  A  single  telephone  or  transmitter 
and  receiver,  without  the  connecting  wire,  is  about  the 
most  useless  thing  in  the  world.  The  “talking  machine” 
or  “complete  instrumentality”  consists  of  the  transmitter 
and  receiver,  the  connecting  lines,  the  switchboard,  auxil¬ 
iary  apparatus,  loading  and  phantom  coils,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  instruments  and  instrumentalities  any  part  of 
which  may  be  put  in  use  for  any  conversation  and  all  of 
which  is  necessary  to  complete  a  universal  system.  Every 
improvement  must  be  demonstrated  by  use  on  the  entire 
“talking  machine”  on  the  whole  system;  if  it  is  but  one 
unit  the  effect  must  be  noticed  on  the  whole  and  its  con¬ 
nection  with  all  other  parts  observed. 

Quoting  from  a  report  of  the  company: 

“The  telephone  plant,  in  all  its  parts,  must  ever  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  process  of  evolution  tending  always  to  a  higher 
and  higher  type.  Its  capabilities  of  responding  to  these 
advancing  requirements  furnish  a  good  test  of  its  design 
and  efficiency  and  value. 

“The plant  of  the  Bell  System  must  not  be  regarded  merely 
as  a  completed  machine  which  becomes  worn  out,  and  then, 
after  a  time,  is  thrown  away  and  replaced  by  a  new  one. 
It  is  like  an  ever-living  organism,  always  growing  in  size 
and  usefulness,  incorporating  into  its  structure  what  is 
new  and  improved,  and  eliminating  the  obsolete,  the  worn 
out  and  the  used  up.  Thus  it  is  kept  permanently  in  a 
condition  of  full  vigor  and  at  the  point  of  highest  attainable 
efficiency,  anticipating  the  ever-growing  needs  of  the  ser- 
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vice  and  responding  successfully  to  the  always-increasing 
requirements  of  the  public.” 

The  problem  commenced  with  the  “smallest  possible 
talking  machine,”  a  telephone  transmitter  connected  with 
a  receiver,  such  as  Bell  and  Watson  used  in  that  first  his¬ 
toric  conversation.  This  small  machine  has  expanded 
into  one  of  many  millions  of  receivers  and  transmitters, 
connected  by  millions  of  miles  of  wire,  equipt  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  pieces  of  auxiliary  apparatus.  The  present  prob¬ 
lem  has  to  do  with  all  of  this.  The  problem  of  trans¬ 
continental  talk  could  not  be  solved  over  a  local  circuit, 
nor  a  circuit  reaching  but  half  way;  it  had  to  be  solved 
over  an  equivalent  circuit  connected  with  the  system. 
The  solution  of  talking  thru  underground  circuits  could 
only  be  solved  by  actual  underground  circuits.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  electrical  high  tension  interference 
could  only  be  solved  after  those  circuits  were  in  operation 
and  their  effect  upon  the  system  observed.  The  problem 
as  to  giving  the  most  efficient  local  and  long  distance  ser¬ 
vice  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  subscribers  had  to  be  solved 
by  observation  and  deduction  on  a  system  which  had  the 
lines  and  the  subscribers.  In  other  words,  the  telephone 
service  of  today  has  been  an  evolution,  step  by  step,  some 
short,  none  very  long,  from  the  original  — “small  machine” 
— i.  e.,  two  telephones  and  connecting  wire  between  adja¬ 
cent  rooms — to  the  existing  nation-wide  universal  “talk¬ 
ing  machine”  of  the  Bell  System.  The  instruments  which 
Bell  and  Watson  used  with  difficulty  between  two  rooms 
in  the  same  building  can  now  be  used,  because  of  the  im¬ 
provements  to  the  “machine,”  to  talk  across  the  continent. 
Used  under  the  same  conditions  as  then  existed,  there  would 
be  the  same  limitations  in  talking. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  decided  limit  to  distance 
in  underground  electric  transmission.  The  first  long  dis¬ 
tance  circuits  had  to  be  overhead  from  office  to  office. 
The  short  underground  circuits  of  local  exchanges,  would 
at  that  time  kill  the  transmission.  In  time,  ways  were 
found  to  overcome  this  effect,  and  long  distance  wires  are 
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everywhere  connected  with  the  local  underground  exchange 
systems.  Before  a  long  distance  underground  talking  cir¬ 
cuit  was  built  it  was  thought  by  physicists  that  a  couple 
of  hundred  miles  was  the  limit,  and  even  that  distance 
could  not  be  used  as  part  of  a  longer  circuit  in  connection 
with  overhead  circuits.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
underground  line  were  built,  and  extended  to  five  hun¬ 
dred.  By  the  time  the  five  hundred  miles  were  com¬ 
pleted,  means  were  found  to  make  conversation  possible  for 
that  distance,  and,  what  was  more  important,  that  five 
hundred  miles  could  be  used  in  a  longer  circuit  consisting 
of  underground  connected  with  overhead  circuits.  In 
the  first  transcontinental  demonstration  it  was  so  used  and 
in  the  first  wireless  transcontinental  demonstration  the  talk 
from  New  York  was  transmitted  to  the  wireless  towers 
at  Washington  wholly  thru  underground  circuits. 

When  the  first  telephone  line  was  built  between  Boston 
and  Lowell,  telephone  experts  did  not  believe  that  com¬ 
mercial  talk  would  be  possible,  and  if  possible,  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  would  be  business  enough  to  pay  expenses. 
After  it  was  built,  the  Bell  experts  found  a  way  to  make 
conversation  possible  and  business  follow^ed. 

Physicists  advised  us  that  if  the  extraneous  noises  due 
to  earth  and  atmospheric  currents  could  be  gotten  rid  of, 
it  would  be  possible  to  talk  between  New^  York  and  Chicago 
over  a  copper  wire  as  large  as  a  man’s  wTist.  Transconti¬ 
nental  talk  is  now  being  carried  on  over  ordinary  copper 
circuits  and  “phantom”  circuits  are  now  superimposed  on 
the  regular  circuits  increasing  the  line  capacity.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York  line  was  projected;  then  Chicago,  then 

I 

Denver,  each  a  step,  and  when  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Bell  System  advised  that  talk  over  a  transcontinental  line 
was  possible,  work  was  commenced  and  in  July,  1914, 
the  first  test  was  made,  and  by  January,  1915,  the  line  w^as 
opened  for  commercial  purposes. 

If  there  were  no  Bell  System — only  disassociated  indi¬ 
vidual  companies  or  groups  of  companies,  no  line  over  a 
few  hundred  miles  long  would  have  been  built,  or  if  built 
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it  could  not  be  operated  as  satisfactorily  as  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.  Efficient  commercial  telephone  opera¬ 
tion  can  only  be  maintained  when  every  operator  on  the 
line  and  the  system  connected  with  it,  is  under  one  control. 
For  long  distance  and  the  wireless,  the  cost  of  experimenta¬ 
tion,  construction  and  loss  before  self-sustaining  would  be 
beyond  the  possibility  of  any  one  of  the  disassociated 
companies. 

The  development  of  the  exchange  service  has  been  by 
the  same  process.  As  each  hundred  miles  in  the  distance 
presents  new  problems,  so  does  the  adding  of  each  hundred 
subscribers  to  a  local  exchange.  When  the  development 
reaches  city  and  suburban  exchanges,  with  instantaneous 
connection  and  connection  with  adjacent  exchange  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  problems  become  very  complicated. 

When  in  July,  1914,  after  the  talk  to  San  Francisco,  the 
chief  engineer  said  that  wireless  conversation  was  possible, 
authority  was  given  him  to  go  ahead  and  for  some  months 
conversations  were  carried  on  between  more  or  less  distant 
temporary  low  power  wireless  stations.  At  last,  believing 
that  the  art  was  at  least  as  far  advanced  as  was  the  art 
of  telephony  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  1876  and  further  de¬ 
velopment  depended  on  the  use  of  the  best  wireless  towers, 
we  approached  the  Navy  Department  and  immediately 
their  great  wireless  stations  were  placed  at  our  disposal. 
The  wireless  experts  of  the  navy  became  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  problem  as  were  those  of  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany.  What  was  accomplished  you  know.  What  will  be 
accomplished  is  unknown.  Little  by  little,  step  by  step, 
development  is  probable  until  it  can  be  utilized  at  least  as  a 
supplement  to  the  great  Bell  System. 

Talking  over  wireless  is  like  talking  in  a  boiler  shop. 
Earth  currents,  and  electrical  disturbances  which  sweep 
thru  space,  are  picked  up  by  the  wireless  antennae 
and  translated  into  noise  by  the  delicate  receiving  instru¬ 
ments. 

These  storms  are  the  bete  noir  of  the  wireless,  whether 
telegraph  or  telephone,  and  for  months  at  a  time  they  will 
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be  so  continuous  and  so  serious  as  to  make  wireless  com¬ 
munication  over  great  distances  impossible  and  over  short 
distances  extremely  difficult. 

There  were  the  same  difficulties  in  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  telephone.  The  grounded  telephone  wires, 
acting  as  do  the  antennae  of  the  wireless  station,  picked 
up  these  same  currents  and  translated  them  into  noise. 
Some  may  remember  that  these  noises  in  early  telephone 
times  made  conversation  always  difficult  and  sometimes 
impossible.  The  noises  caused  by  earth  currents  were 
gotten  rid  of  by  making  the  telephone  circuit  of  two  wires 
entirely  insulated  from  the  earth.  The  atmospheric  dis¬ 
turbances  still  remained  but  were  neutralized  by  transposing 
the  two  wires,  or  virtually  twisting  them,  and  in  this  way 
the  regular  telephone  conversational  current  was  given  a 
noiseless  path.  What  device  will  be  possible  to  neutralize 
the  effect  of  these  electrical  storm  disturbances  on  the  an¬ 
tennae  of  the  wireless  is  yet  the  problem  of  the  future. 
Prophecy  is  easy,  but  in  face  of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  no  one  who  has  to  make  good  will  be  likely  to  make 
any  definite  promises. 

What  the  development  of  the  telephone  has  emphasized 
is  this  fact,  that  the  problems  which  have  been  solved  could 
never  have  been  by  any  system  of  dissociated  unrelated 
local  telephone  companies.  No  one  company  would  have 
had  the  “machine”  to  develop  and  for  that  reason  no  such 
problems.  The  magnitude  and  the  cost  and  the  advance 
work  necessary  would  have  been  beyond  any  local  system. 

Given  the  idea  and  the  knowledge  and  the  brains,  de¬ 
velopment  in  any  line  of  art,  science  or  industry  is  largely 
a  question  of  money,  and  as  the  world  has  seen  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  examples,  some  large  and  some  of  small  importance, 
to  spend  money  on  an  “idea”  requires  initiative,  enter¬ 
prise,  courage,  and  the  stimulus  of  reward. 

The  reward  of  the  Bell  System  is  protection  to  its  share¬ 
holders  thru  producing  something  better  and  of  more  value 
to  the  public  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  thru 
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the  policy  of  making  it  so  useful  that  no  one  can  do  with¬ 
out  it. 

CONTROL  AND  REGULATION  VS.  GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP 

There  are  theoretically  two  ways  of  protecting  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  their  assumed  or  real  rights,  so  far  as  public  service 
enterprises  are  concerned:  First,  “Government  Owner¬ 
ship;”  second,  “Control  and  Regulation.” 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP 

The  most  earnest  advocates  of  government  ownership 
will  admit  that  it  carries  with  it  and  can  not  be  divorced 
from  many  very  undesirable  conditions. 

The  most  disturbing  feature,  and  the  most  impossible 
of  control,  is  protection  from  the  government  itself.  It 
would  be  an  unregulated  monopoly,  with  unrestricted,  un¬ 
limited  powers,  serving  individuals  for  their  private  advan¬ 
tage  and  benefit  at  the  cost  of  the  general  revenue. 

Government  ownership  would  introduce  beyond  a 
possibility  of  prevention  partisan  and  political  control 
into  enterprises  absolutely  non-political  and  which  should 
have  a  purely  business  management.  Whatever  public 
demand  there  is  for  government  ownership  is  not  because  of 
faith  in  the  efficiency  of  the  government  but  because  of  a 
fear  that  in  some  unknown  mysterious  way  individual  in¬ 
terests  may  be  affected  by  private  enterprise. 

All  will  concede  that  if  but  a  part  of  the  mismanagement 
and  waste  revealed  by  investigations  of  government  opera¬ 
tion  are  true,  the  public  could  not  be  satisfactorily  served 
by  any  management  under  our  form  of  government. 

For  the  protection  of  the  community,  of  individual  life 
and  health,  there  are  some  necessities  that  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  at  the  expense  of  all,  such  as  roads,  pure  water 
and  sanitary  systems  for  concentrated  population,  and 
reasonably  comprehensive  mail  service.  The  determina¬ 
tion  between  services  that  should  be  operated  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  those  which  should  be  left  to  private  enter¬ 
prise  under  proper  control  should  be  governed  by  the  de¬ 
gree  of  necessity  to  the  community  as  a  whole  as  distinct 
from  personal  or  individual  advantage.  The  mails  might 
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be  put  in  the  doubtful  column  under  this  distinction;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  originally  the  mails  or  posts 
were  put  under  government  operation  for  other  reasons, 
and  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  great  extension  of 
the  mails  to  purely  commercial  purposes  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  revenue  has  not  extended  the  postal  system 
beyond  its  scope  of  advantage,  even  in  its  broader  inter¬ 
pretation. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  everyone  by  personal  observa¬ 
tion  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  publicly  managed  opera¬ 
tions. 

Do  your  letters  come  to  you  as  quickly  as  is  possible? 
Do  you  depend  on  the  mails  even  for  over-night  distances 
in  matters  of  importance,  or  upon  the  telephone,  telegraph 
or  private  journey?  Are  you  treated  considerately,  effi¬ 
ciently  and  promptly  by  public  employees? 

What  politically  managed  enterprises  are  there  that 
have  not  deficiency  in  service  and  deficit  in  operation,  if 
measured  and  audited  as  private  operations  are? 

While  there  are  many  enterprises,  like  gas  and  electric 
light,  owned  and  successfully  operated  by  municipalities, 
they  are  limited  in  size  and  are  usually  administered  by 
those  who  give  their  time  without  cost.  On  a  larger  scale 
of  operation,  with  larger  problems,  the  time  and  attention 
necessary  would  so  cut  into  or  interfere  with  regular  oc¬ 
cupations,  that  free  administration  could  not  be  depended 
upon  and  efficient  managers  could  only  be  obtained  in  the 
open  market  in  competition  with  private  enterprises. 

Deficits  in  government  operation,  like  waste  in  political 
administration,  are  acquiesced  in  because  of  the  political 
activity  of  those  benefited  and  the  indifference  or  apathy 
or  helplessness  of  those  who  bear  the  burden. 

Those  who  point  to  the  admitted  or  supposed  efficiency 
of  the  post-office  should  remember  that  that  portion  of  the 
post-office  service  conducted  by  the  government  embraces 
only  the  collection,  distribution  and  delivery  of  the  mails 
thru  disassociated  independent  post-offices.  The  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  mails  from  post-office  to  post-office — the 
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largest  and  most  complicated  part  of  the  service — is  by 
transportation  facilities  developed,  administered  and  oper¬ 
ated  entirely  by  private  enterprise.  The  department  ad¬ 
mits  the  rural  delivery  as  conducted  by  the  government 
is  wasteful,  and  that  equal  efficiency  could  be  obtained 
and  millions  could  be  saved  if  it  was  farmed  out. 

In  considering  the  question  of  government  ownership 
of  utilities  the  form  of  organization  of  the  government 
itself  will  be  found  to  be  controlling. 

That  government  which  now  has  the  broadest  and  most 
extensive  control  of  its  utilities,  is  the  most  highly  and 
thoroly  organized  government  in  the  world.  Its  efficiency 
has  been  recently  displayed  in  a  very  striking  manner.  It 
is  in  operation  an  autocratic  aristocracy  with  some  elements 
of  popular  voice  and  freedom  of  expression.  Its  subjects 
en  masse  are  not  potent  nor  likely  to  protest  except  under 
great  provocation,  or  so  long  as  freedom  of  activity  and 
opportunity  to  profit  remain  in  private  enterprise.  There 
probably  would  have  been  less  government  ownership  had 
it  not  been  for  controlling  military  and  political  reasons. 

In  the  administration  its  executive  and  operating  de¬ 
partments  are  permanent  organizations,  with  permanent 
officials  and  employees.  All  of  them  have  a  prestige  and 
standing  only  a  little  below  that  of  officers  in  its  military 
organization,  and  decidedly  higher  and  apart  from  ordinary 
citizenship,  which  makes  the  positions  acceptable  and  de¬ 
sirable  to  many,  even  at  a  small  compensation.  In  all 
branches  there  is  opportunity  for  anyone  to  reach  even 
the  highest  positions,  thru  displayed  efficiency  and  ability. 

The  policy  of  the  government  respecting  its  commercial 
and  industrial  development,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  is 
strongly  progressive  and  helpful.  In  furtherance  of  those 
interests  all  sorts  of  subventions,  special  concessions  and 
discriminating  rates  are  made.  The  whole  country  is  but 
the  size  of  one  of  our  states,  densely  populated  with  numer¬ 
ous  large  centers,  which  simplifies  the  problem.  With  all 
these  advantages,  the  success  obtained  is  not  such  as  would 
commend  it  to  other  countries. 
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While  this  policy  has  prevented  speculation  in  utilities, 
the  wildest  speculation  in  all  lines  of  industrials  has  been,  if 
not  encouraged,  at  least  allowed,  and  against  this  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  nor  protest  or  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

The  prices  charged  for  the  same  class  of  service  are  more 
or  less  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  Ordinary  ser¬ 
vices,  which  in  fact  are  deferred,  are  cheaper,  but  charges 
for  their  preferred  services,  which  compare  with  our  ordinary 
service,  are  about  the  same  or  more.  If  wages  and  other 
costs  were  considered,  the  advantage  would  be  greatly  in 
our  favor. 

IS  OUR  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  ADAPTED  TO  OPERATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  OF  UTILITIES? 

Our  government  is  a  representative  democracy.  The 
policy  which  determines  the  action  of  the  administration  is 
settled  for  the  time  being,  and  the  leaders  selected,  by  a 
plurality  of  those  who  are  interested  enough  to  vote,  which 
seldom  if  ever  constitutes  a  majority  of  all. 

Crops,  employment  and  other  commercial  conditions 
have  been  the  determining  factors  as  to  whether  one  of  the 
old  parties,  or  some  one  of  the  recurring  new  parties,  should 
for  the  time  control  the  government.  Whichever  party, 
whichever  political  policy  temporarily  comes  in,  with  it 
comes  a  radical  change  in  departmental  policy  and  a  change 
in  all  the  responsible  heads  of  the  departments,  and  all 
the  responsible  subordinates.  There  is  much  the  same 
change  in  the  departmental  and  bureau  chiefs,  if  the  same 
political  jiarty  is  continued  in  power. 

The  hekds  of  departments  are  not  selected  on  account 
of  their  experience  or  knowledge  of  the  business  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  direct,  nor  necessarily  with  that 
of  any  similar  or  any  other  business.  To  point  out  de¬ 
ficiencies,  and  promise  reforms  becomes  a  necessity  to  every 
candidate  for  office.  The  controversial  and  exceedingly 
exciting  political  campaigns  are  made  up  chiefly  of  accusa¬ 
tions,  if  not  of  absolute  crookedness,  at  least  of  the  grossest 
incompetence  of  those  in  office,  and  of  reckless  promises 
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of  all  sorts  by  those  who  want  to  get  in.  These  cam¬ 
paigns  are  the  cause  of  irreparable  damage,  for  much  that 
is  alleged  tho  never  proved  is  believed  by  the  public. 

If  but  a  small  part  of  these  alleged  evils  did  not  exist, 
an  absolute  cleaning  out  of  all,  and  the  prosecution  of 
many  would  be  a  positive  duty,  for  such  frauds  or  such 
corruption  as  are  alleged  can  not  exist  at  the  head  without 
the  knowledge  of  all,  and  the  participation  of  many.  The 
tenure  of  office  is  too  brief  to  reform  any  deep-seated  ir¬ 
regularities.  To  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  is  enough 
for  any  official  even  if  he  has  had  the  necessary  training. 
When  to  that  is  added  the  usual  political  activity,  the  most 
capable  must  fall  short,  even  with  the  best  intentions. 

Because  of  these  conditions  governmental  “operation” 
must  be  reduced  to  rule  and  regulation;  individual  initia¬ 
tive  or  responsibility  is  impossible. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  department  heads,  subordinate 
chiefs  or  of  employees,  but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Some  call  the  system  “red  tape”  and  speak  of  it 
sarcastically.  It  is  necessary  and  without  it,  under  our 
political  form  of  government,  governmental  business  would 
be  demoralized.  .  It  is  expensive  and  inefficient,  except 
for  routine  work.  Clerks  and  officials  may  come  and  m^y 
go,  but  the  business  will  go  on  in  the  ruts  of  systematized 
routine.  Mediocrity  will  remain.  Capacity  soon  seeks 
other  fields  of  action.  Initiative,  enterprise,  is  too  upset¬ 
ting  to  be  tolerated  and  too  destructive  to  allow  it  to  get 
much  notice. 

Do  not  understand  that  this  is  a  tirade  against  our  form 
of  government;  it  is  not;  it  is  simply  a  broad  statement 
that  our  government  activities  can  never  successfully  in¬ 
clude  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  or  develop¬ 
ments. 

In  all  industry  or  enterprise,  inequality  begins  to  develop 
itself  at  the  threshold,  and  continues  thruout  the  whole 
organization.  No  two  workers  are  equal  as  to  the  amount 
or  quality  of  accomplishment.  Full  recognition  of  this 
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and  no  other  consideration  must  determine  the  place  of 
each  individual  in  a  successful  organization. 

Without  an  operating  organization  absolutely  divorced 
from  and  independent  of  our  political  organization,  there 
would  be  demoralization  and  disaster  should  any  of  the 
utilities  be  taken  over  by  our  government. 

The  question  is  one  of  great  importance.  Nothing  should 
be  attempted  without  the  most  thoro  and  painstaking  in¬ 
vestigation  controlled  by  a  desire  to  make  the  “finding” 
consistent  with  the  actualities,  and  not  to  make  the  “actuali¬ 
ties”  fit  preconceived  ideas  or  desires. 

The  only  practical  democratic  government,  speaking  a 
common  language  with  us  and  having  a  highly  specialized 
and  fairly  continuous  civil  service,  is  that  of  Great  Britain, 
which  took  over  a  previously  profitable  telegraph  service 
in  1870.  Since  then  it  has  lost  many  millions  of  pounds 
in  its  operation  with  an  increasing  annual  deficit,  which 
for  1913  amounted  to  over  $6,000,000.  The  telegraph 
rates,  taking  into  account  distance,  wages  and  other  con¬ 
trolling  factors,  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  this  coun¬ 
try  even  before  the  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  minimum 
rate  recently  made. 

The  National  Telephone  Company’s  exchange  service 
was  taken  over  in  1911.  The  company  had  been  paying 
the  government  an  annual  license  fee  of  about  two  and  one- 
half  million  dollars,  and  paying  its  own  security  holders 
approximately  6  per  cent  out  of  its  earnings. 

Altho  the  government  had  a  telephone  organization, 
which  operated  the  toll  lines  and  some  important  exchanges, 
altho  this  'organization,  like  that  of  the  telegraph  and  post- 
office,  is  permanent  with  permanent  executive  heads,  altho- 
it  took  over  the  organization  of  the  private  company,  the 
telephone  service  earned  for  the  year  1913- 1914  only  one 
and  one-half  million  dollars,  but  little  more  than  one-half 
the  license  fee  paid  the  government.  The  government 
operation  has  so  far  been  very  far  from  satisfactory  and  the 
public  are  clamoring  for  a  service  free  from  political  and 
parliamentary  control. 
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CONTROL  AND  REGULATION 

In  the  early  history  of  our  civilization,  in  a  dispute 
between  arbitrary  power  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rights 
of  the  people  on  the  other  hand,  trial  by  one’s  peers  was 
instituted.  The  powers  of  the  “Jury  of  Peers”  were  to 
ascertain  and  determine  the  facts  in  all  cases  of  dispute. 

This  institution  has  served  well  and  long  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  and  nothing  has  appeared  which  either  is  or  promises 
to  be  as  satisfactory. 

There  are  differences  as  to  statements  of  fact  between 
the  public  and  the  public  utility  enterprises,  particularly 
those  of  transportation. 

There  are  in  most  of  the  states  and  in  the  nation  com¬ 
missions  of  control  and  regulation,  which  are  in  effect 
juries,  to  determine  the  dispute.  What  better  way  can 
or  could  be  devised  for  the  settlement  of  all  these  ques¬ 
tions?  This  is  the  practical  way. 

When  juries  were  originally  constituted  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  great  care  was  taken  that 
they  should  be  non-partisan,  non-political  and  absolutely 
independent  even  of  the  most  arbitrary  sovereign.  In 
letter  at  least  these  conditions  have  never  been  departed 
from. 

What  better  fundamental  principle  or  policy  than  this 
could  be  adopted  for  our  commissions  of  regulation  and 
control? 

These  commissions  have  to  protect  the  “individual 
member”  of  the  public  against  corporate  aggression  or 
extortion,  and  the  “corporate  member”  of  the  community 
against  public  extortion  and  aggression.  They  get  their 
power  from,  are  answerable  to,  and  dependent  upon  the 
public.  That  public  is  an  interested  party  in  the  contro¬ 
versy,  just  as  susceptible  of  wrong  notions,  wrong  im¬ 
pulses,  as  any  individual,  but  with  no  individual  responsi- 
bihty  or  conscience.  For  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  prej¬ 
udice  and  partisanship  should  be  absolutely  guarded  against 
and  there  should  be  the  most  careful  provisions  safeguard- 
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ing  to  these  commissions  their  independence  and  liberty 
of  action. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  human  being  to  rise  above  his  prej¬ 
udices  or  preconceived  notions,  but  out  higher  judiciary 
has  shown  that  a  body  of  men  can  be  brought  together 
which  will  assume  the  gravest  responsibility  and  act  with 
wonderful  efficiency  and  equity  when  its  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence  is  guarded  by  a  zealous  public. 

Public  jealousy  for  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
jury  has  been  an  effectual  safeguard  to  the  individual 
and  to  society.  WTiile  in  the  workings  of  our  jury  system 
errors  may  have  been  committed,  there  is  no  living  man 
who  will  not  cling  to  it  for  his  protection. 

Can  not  the  position  of  our  commissions  of  control  and 
regulation  be  as  firmly  established?  They  were  created 
because  of  the  necessarily  superficial,  and  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  uncertain  control  and  regulation  by  direct 
legislation.  The  system  could  not  be  perfect  from  the 
start,  for  practise  and  experience  alone  make  perfect. 
The  few  years  of  experience  have  demonstrated  the  power 
for  good  when  exercised  along  the  best  lines,  and  the  power  for 
evil  when  prejudice,  partisanship  and  incapacity  creep  in. 

To  equip  our  commissions  for  the  best  service,  the  ap¬ 
pointees  must  be  of  the  highest  standard,  selected  because 
of  their  general  and  broad  experience  and  reputation 
among  their  fellow  men.  To  secure  such  individuals,  the 
positions  must  command  the  highest  respect  and  their 
decisions,  even  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  should  not  be 
subjected  to  captious  criticism  or  objection. 

So  long  as  the  duties  are  confined  to  control  and  regula¬ 
tion,  and  are  judicial,  not  executive,  there  is  a  large  field 
from  which  to  select  the  most  capable  of  men. 

Against  grave  errors  or  findings,  against  usurpation  of 
power,  there  is  and  should  be  the  protection  of  the  courts. 
An  orderly  appeal  from  a  commission  to  a  court  should  not 
be  considered  in  any  sense  as  a  resistance  to  constituted 
authority. 

In  the  work  of  the  commissions,  many  of  the  subjects 
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are  recurring  and  of  substantial  similarity,  in  the  consid¬ 
eration  and  determination  of  which  experience  and  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  subject  and  with  past  practise  and 
precedent  are  necessary.  For  these  reasons  the  term  of 
office  should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  give  the  public  the 
benefit  of  that  education  to  which  necessarily  the  early 
period  of  their  official  tenure  is  devoted. 

The  positions  should  be  appointive,  not  elective.  The 
tenure  should  be  for  life,  subject  to  removal  only  by  im¬ 
peachment,  If  the  tenure  is  limited  and  if  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  official  duties  any  member  establishes  his 
sufficiency  for  the  position,  reappointment  should  be  an 
established  practise. 

The  compensation  should  be  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  the  office,  and  there  can  be  none  more  im¬ 
portant.  It  should  be  sufficient,  together  with  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  position,  to  command  the  services  of  the  very 
best  citizens  regardless  of  their  private  means. 

Upon  these  commissions  as  bodies,  and  the  members 
as  individuals,  will  depend  the  future  of  “Control  and 
Regulation.”  Never  probably  has  there  been  a  new  de¬ 
parture  established  any  more  satisfactorily,  under  such 
difficult,  uncertain  and  unstable  conditions.  Established 
to  restrain  and  suppress,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inertia  of 
certain  evils  which  have  been  ingrained  in  our  commer¬ 
cial  practises,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  restrain  an  indig¬ 
nant  and  excited  public,  that  public  by  which  it  w  as  created 
and  could  be  destroyed,  it  has  done  so  much,  so  well,  that 
there  is  absolute  proof  of  its  great  possibilities  under  per¬ 
fected  organization  and  a  higher  public  recognition. 

Let  us  resume  prosperity : 

Since  coming  to  the  coast  we  have  heard  much  about 
overproduction,  about  crops  without  market,  fruit  rotting 
on  trees.  We  heard  in  the  East  last  winter  and  spring, 
much  the  same  about  industrial  enterprises  being  shut 
down  for  want  of  demand  for  the  commodities. 

The  trouble  is  not  overproduction.  It  is  underconsump¬ 
tion.  Put  the  millions  of  men  now  idle, — or  working  tern- 
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porarily  on  war  materials, — at  work  permanently.  Those 
now  at  work  temporarily  are  not  yet  consumers  in  the  big 
sense;  they  are  paying  off  debts  incurred,  or  making  good 
the  savings  spent  during  the  idleness  of  last  year  and  spring. 
Put  them  at  work  permanently  in  the  upbuilding  of  our 
enterprises  of  utility  and  transportation. 

Establish  rates  that  will  make  the  investment  in  these 
enterprises  so  certain  that  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
capital  necessary  for  their  extension  and  improvement 
will  be  forthcoming. 

There  is  plenty  of  idle  money,  as  well  as  idle  men.  Put 
the  money  at  work;  turn  it  into  productive  labor. 

The  spending  of  this  money  on  constructive  activities 
will  put  a  good  part  of  these  millions  of  men  at  work, — and 
those  millions  will  start  such  consumption  of  all  commodi¬ 
ties,  as  will  make  work  for  all  the  others. 

Instead  of  overproduction  there  will  be  underproduc¬ 
tion  in  all  the  workshops,  orchards  and  fields  of  the  country. 

What  matter  it,  if  some  roads  do  become  far  more  pros¬ 
perous  than  the  average.^  It  is  necessary  that  others 
may  live.  There  are,  and  always  will  be,  unequal  condi¬ 
tions.  Some  roads  can  prosper  and  pay  liberal  dividends  on 
rates  that  will  hardly  pay  operating  expenses  of  others. 
Natural  inequalities  can  not  be  regulated  or  controlled  by 
man.  Let  natural  and  economic  laws  do  that. 

Put  men  into  a  new  country,  some  will  prosper,  others 
barely  make  a  living.  It  can  not  be  prevented,  unless 
you  kill  prosperity  for  all. 

Suppose  some  prices  are  increased  a  little.  What  mat¬ 
ters  it  when  all  have  incomes  to  buy.  The  producer  may 
pay  a  few  cents  more  freight  on  each  box  of  fruit,  but  it  is 
better  to  do  that,  get  his  costs  and  some  profit,  than  to 
get  nothing. 

A  man  earning  wages  can  pay  a  high  price.  One  not 
earning  can  not  pay  any  price. 

Past  experience  should  teach  all  of  us  that  when  pros¬ 
perity  sets  in  she  is  no  niggard  wdth  her  favors. 

Theodore  N.  Vail 


Lyndonville,  V’ermont 
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THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  EDUCATION 

Charles  Darwin,  in  a  letter  to  Moritz  Wagner,  written 
in  1876,  said,  “In  my  opinion  my  greatest  error  has  been  in 
not  allowing  sufficient  weight  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
environment,  that  is,  food,  climate  and  such  things,  in¬ 
dependently  of  natural  selection.”^  It  is  possible,  even 
probable,  that  the  great  scientist  w^as  mistaken  as  to  this 
being  his  greatest  error;  for,  after  many  years  of  discussion 
and  experimentation,  there  appears  to  be  no  undoubted 
case  of  the  modification  of  a  species  effected  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  environment.  The  effects  of  the  environment 
are  either  not  inherited  at  all,  or  their  inheritance  is  so  in¬ 
frequent  and  uncertain  that  it  can  not  be  relied  upon  as  a 
factor  in  organic  evolution.  It  is  probably  true,  therefore, 
as  the  neo- Darwinians  and  the  eugenists  declare,  that 
modifications  of  the  parent,  due  to  his  own  experience, 
do  not  reappear  .in  the  offspring.  “No  degenerate  and 
feeble  stock,”  says  Karl  Pearson,  “will  ever  be  converted 
into  healthy  and  sound  stock  by  the  accumulated  effects 
of  education,  good  laws  and  sanitary  surroundings.  Such 
means  may  render  the  individual  members  of  the  stock 
passable  if  not  strong  members  of  society;  but  the  same 
process  will  have  to  be  gone  thru  again  and  again  with  their 
offspring.”'^  Thus  education  is  from  one  point  of  view  a 
Sisyphean  task. 

Now,  this  rejection  by  many  biologists  and  the  leading 
eugenists  of  the  Lamarckian  doctrine  of  use  inheritance 
has  tended  to  belittle  the  importance  of  education.  “Per¬ 
manent  progress,”  says  Punnett,  “is  a  question  of  breeding 
rather  than  of  pedagogics,  a  matter  of  gametes,  not  of 

1  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,  Vol.  2,  p.  338. 

^  Quotfd  by  W.  Herbert,  The  First  Principles  of  Heredity,  p.  175. 
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training.  As  our  knowledge  of  heredity  clears  and  the 
mists  of  superstition  are  dispelled  there  grows  upon  us 
with  ever-increasing  and  relentless  force  the  conviction 
that  the  creature  is  not  made  but  born.”  This  is  the 
dictum  of  a  biologist,  and  it  appears  to  be  accepted  by  some 
at  even  more  than  its  face  value.  It  has  often  happened 
that  from  a  biological  doctrine  imported  into  educational 
theory  inferences  have  been  drawn  that  it  would  not  bear; 
applications  made  which  the  originator  of  the  doctrine 
never  dreamed  of.  It  was  so  with  the  theory  of  natural 
selection,  with  the  theory  of  recapitulation,  and  it  appears 
to  be  so  in  this  case.  Hence  from  the  old  conviction  of 
Leibnitz  and  Helvetius  that  “education  can  do  all  things,” 
we  appear  to  be  in  danger  of  descending  to  the  paralyzing 
belief  that  it  can  do  nothing  at  all.  Of  course  neither  of 
these  views  is  correct,  but  just  now  it  is  the  supreme  in¬ 
fluence  of  education  that  needs  to  be  emphasized. 

We  may  admit  the  non-inheritance  of  acquired  char¬ 
acteristics,  that  the  education  of  one  generation  does  not 
directly  alter  the  physical  nature  of  the  next  generation, 
without  thereby  subscribing  to  the  doctrine  that  permanent 
progress  is  merely  a  matter  of  breeding,  or  that  the  creature 
is  born  and  not  made;  for  progress  is  a  function  of  two 
variables,  the  stock  and  social  achievements  as  embodied 
in  the  arts  and  as  recorded  in  history  and  literature.  “Two 
races  with  the  same  intellectual  capacity,”  says  Ward, 
“may  differ  to  almost  any  extent  in  the  degree  of  in¬ 
telligence,  and  the  same  race  at  different  periods  of  its 
existence,  without  undergoing  any  perceptible  change  in 
native  mental  powers  may  represent  two  distinct  planes  of 
intelligence,  and  consequently  of  civilization.”^  Con¬ 
tinuous  progress  is  possible,  then,  without  any  change  in 
the  human  stock,  merely  thru  the  enrichment  of  the  social 
heredity,  and  the  increase  of  opportunity  for  the  ability 
of  the  stock  to  manifest  itself.  A  race  of  geniuses  could  do 
little  or  nothing  without  a  favorable  environment.  The 
®  Dynamic  Sociology,  Vol.  i,  p.  407. 
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environment,  then,  is  after  all  a  most  important  factor  in 
racial  as  well  as  in  individual  development. 

Now  the  problem  of  improving  the  stock  is  not  an  educa¬ 
tional  problem  at  all.  It  belongs  to  eugenics,  and  is,  as  has 
been  said,  a  matter  of  breeding.  What  education  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  is  the  modification  of  the  individual  during  his 
lifetime,  and  the  preservation  of  the  results  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  this  modification  can  be  effected  only  by  means 
of  the  environment.  The  degree  to  which  the  individual 
can  be  thus  affected  is  the  important  matter,  and  it  would 
seem,  as  G.  Spiller  has  declared,  that  “the  magical  and  al¬ 
most  miraculous  influence  of  the  environment  on  the 
individual  (especially)  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  side 
is  not  yet  fully  appreciated  by  any  class  of  persons,  scientific 
or  other.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  possibilities 
of  this  influence. 

Few  would  deny  that  the  environment  exercises  a  selec¬ 
tive  influence  in  the  evolution  of  organisms.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  deny  the  whole  theory  of  natural  selection. 
New  conditions  demand  variations  in  the  organism  to  con¬ 
form  to  them.  Only  the  organisms  with  sufficient  plasticity 
to  manifest  the  variations  necessary  to  adaptation  survive. 
The  real  question  with  respect  to  environment  is:  Does  it 
help  to  evoke  the  variations,  or  is  it  wholly  passive,  as  the 
mold  is  to  the  metal  Recent  experiments,  as  those,  for 
instance,  of  Tower  on  beetles  of  the  genus  Leptinotarsa, 
show  quite  conclusively  that  environmental  influences 
may  permeate  the  organism  and  affect  the  germ  cells,  thus 
causing  even  congenital  variations.  These  experiments 
consisted  chiefly  in  subjecting  male  and  female  beetles, 
in  certain  stages  of  their  development,  to  unusual  condi¬ 
tions  of  temperature  and  humidity.  No  apparent  modifica¬ 
tion  was  effected  in  the  individual  beetles  experimented 
with,  but  in  the  offspring  there  were  remarkable  changes  in 
color,  markings  and  minute  details  of  structure,  which 
changes  were  transmitted  to  the  offspring.  This  is  not 
surprizing  when  we  consider  that  even  inorganic  substances, 
*  Sociological  Review,  Oct.,  1912,  p.  17. 
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as,  for  instance,  mineral  compounds,  not  only  change  their 
form  but  their  properties  as  well  in  response  to  external 
infliiences,  as  in  the  phenomena  of  isomerism  and  allo¬ 
tropism.  Protoplasmic  substances  being  much  less  stable 
than  mineral  compounds  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  respond  more  readily  to  external  stimuli  by  change 
of  form  and  a  consequent  change  of  properties.  Thus  the 
influence  of  the  environment  must  have  been  manifested 
at  the  very  beginnings  of  life.  There  is  indeed  a  sense  in 
which  heredity  itself  is  a  product  of  the  environment. 
“The  qualities  and  forms  of  organisms  now  existent  are 
the  net  result  of  the  action  of  environic  forces  upon  ancestral 
structures,  selective  as  well  as  initiatory.”^ 

But  coming  now  to  the  influence  of  the  environment 
upon  the  higher  organisms  during  their  life  period,  let  us 
glance  briefly,  first,  at  the  bodily  or  somatic  changes 
effected  by  the  environment. 

“In  animals  and  in  plants,”  wrote  Lamarck  more  than  a 
hundred  yeaiis  ago,  “whenever  the  conditions  of  habitat, 
exposure,  climate,  nutrition,  mode  of  life,  etc.,  are  modified, 
the  characters  of  size,  shape,  relation  between  parts,  colora¬ 
tion,  consistency  and,  in  animals  agility  and  industry  are 
modified  proportionately.”®  That  this  modification  be¬ 
gins  with  the  first  individuals  exposed  to  the  new  environ¬ 
ment  is  a  matter  of  common  observation.  Plants  in  a 
dark  room  develop  no  chlorophyll;  animals  exposed  to 
changed  conditions  are  modified  both  in  form  and  in 
character.  In  man  the  body  is  dwarfed  by  an  insufficient 
food  supply;  it  responds  at  once  to  an  increase  of  light 
by  an  increase  in  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin;  it  adapts 
itself  to  the  special  requirements  of  an  occupation.  We 
have  the  stoop  of  the  sedentary  worker,  the  military  car¬ 
riage  of  the  soldier,  the  rolling  gait  of  the  safior,  the  large 
biceps  of  the  blacksmith,  the  calloused  hands  of  the  axman, 
the  bow-legs  of  the  horseman,  and  a  thousand  other  evi- 

®  D.  A.  MacDougal,  Fifty  Years  of  Darwinism,  p.  1 14. 

®  Philosophic  Zoologique,  Vol.  i,  p.  227. 
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dences  of  the  immediate  influence  of  the  environment  as 
manifested  in  the  body. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  effects  of  the  environ¬ 
ment,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  are  psychic.  “Our 
thinking  is  far  more  easily  modified  than  our  appetite,  just 
as  our  appetite  is  more  easily  modified  than  the  way  in 
which  we  work  or  breathe.”^  The  wonderful  plasticity 
of  mind  makes  it  peculiarly  and  almost  infinitely  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  environmental  influences,  hence  the  enormous 
power  of  education  upon  the  individual,  and  thru  the 
individual  upon  civilization. 

As  illustrative  of  the  psychic  influence  of  the  environ¬ 
ment,  take  the  case  of  the  domestic  animals.  How  quickly 
they  become  wild  if  harshly  treated.  Torment  a  dog  and 
he  becomes  savage.  Let  him  be  whipt  a  few  times  as  a 
puppy,  and  the  fight  is  all  taken  out  of  him.  The  gentlest 
horse  may  become  fractious  under  an  impulsive  driver. 
The  native  disposition  of  the  animal  is  born  with  it,  but  the 
functioning  of  that  disposition  is  determined  by  the  environ¬ 
ment,  and  the  functioning  is  the  main  thing,  both  in  animals 
and  in  man. 

No  matter  how  highly  endowed  a  man  may  be,  it  is  the 
environment  and  the  environment  alone  that  calls  out  his 
powers.  “Do  not  think,”  says  Emerson,  “the  youth  has 
no  force  because  he  can  not  speak  to  you  and  me.  Hark! 
in  the  next  room  his  voice  is  sufficiently  clear  and  emphatic. 
It  seems  he  knows  how  to  speak  to  his  contemporaries.”® 
He  is  in  his  element,  as  we  say.  With  some  people  we  can 
talk;  they  draw  out  the  best  that  is  in  us;  with  others  we 
are  tongue-tied.  Social  conditions,  opportunity,  educa¬ 
tion,  the  environment  in  a  word,  makes  all  the  difference 
in  ourselves  or  a  given  individual  between  impotence  and 
successful  achievement.  “So  far  as  the  problem  is  one 
of  the  modification  of  the  organism  within  the  brief  span 
of  individual  life,”  says  Giddings,  “it  is  certain  that  social 
conditions  determine  for  each  individual  what  elements 

^  G.  Wallas,  The  Great  Society,  p.  54. 

*  R.  W.  Emerson,  Essay  on  Self-Reliance. 
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of  his  personality  shall  be  played  upon  by  the  influences 
that  strengthen  or  weaken;  what  suggestions  shall  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  give  direction  to  his  thought, 
quality  to  his  feeling  and  so,  at  length,  determination  to 
his  will.  In  this  last  thought,  perhaps,  is  the  key  to  a  true 
philosophy  of  education,  as  M.  Guyau  has  contended.” 
And  again,  “We  can  not  imagine  the  reasoning  powers  of  a 
Newton,  the  creative  genius  of  a  Shakespeare  or  of  a 
Beethoven,  or  the  fidelity  of  a  Lincoln,  in  a  community 
where  life  was  so  uncertain,  and  its  interests  were  so  dis¬ 
connected,  as  to  destroy  all  opportunity  for  reflection  and 
to  afford  no  promise  of  reward  for  steadfastness  of  purpose. 

. If  a  genius  is  born  in  a  conservative  community,  either 

he  seeks  a  more  congenial  social  environment  elsewhere 
or  his  genius  is  crushed  before  it  becomes  strong  enough  to 
assert  itself.  If  he  is  born  when  men  care  nothing  for  the 
things  in  which  he  might  excel,  he  never  realizes  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  his  nature.”®  From  clodhopper  to  genius,  then, 
the  determining  factor  of  life  is  the  environment;  and 
education  is  but  the  provision  of  an  effective  environment. 

The  situation  in  modern  society  is,  briefly,  this:  we 
have  a  given  stock,  it  is  good,  bad  and  indifferent;  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  stock  is  a  biological  prob¬ 
lem;  making  the  most  of  the  stock  we  now  have  is  an 
educational  problem.  Thru  lack  of  opportunity,  that  is  to 
say,  from  failure  properly  to  provide  a  favorable  environ¬ 
ment  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  existing  stock  are  in 
large  part  undeveloped,  hence  our  civilization  is  far  from 
what  it  might  be.  The  stock  should  be  improved.  There 
is  no  need  to  minimize  the  importance  of  that  question. 
But  even  without  an  improvement  of  the  stock,  civiliza¬ 
tion  may  be  advanced. 

Having  seen  what  a  potent  factor  the  environment  is, 
both  with  respect  to  individual  and  to  social  life,  let  us 
observe  somewhat  more  closely  its  relation  to^formal 
education. 

Whatever  be  the  r61e  that  heredity  plays  with  respect 
*  Giddings,  Principles  of  Sociology,  p.  380,  395,  327. 
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to  life,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is 
that  it  is  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem,  environment  is  the 
determining  factor  in  education.  The  environment  trans¬ 
forms  the  organism;  that  is  the  law  of  evolution.  So  far 
as  unconscious  evolution  is  concerned,  it  is  practically  the 
whole  story ;  adaptive  variations  and  natural  selection 
determine  survival.  When  we  rise  to  the  plane  of  con¬ 
scious  evolution,  that  is  to  say,  formal  education  in  the  broad 
sense,  the  law  may  appear  to  be  abrogated,  but  it  is  not  so. 
Man  does  indeed  transform  the  environment,  and  so  also, 
to  a  limited  extent,  do  animals  below  man,  but  the  environ¬ 
ment  does  not  then  lose  its  own  transforming  power. 
Natural  selection  may  give  place  to  artificial  selection,  but 
survival  is  still  determined  by  fitness,  fitness  to  the  new 
environment  in  which  the  selective  agent  has  become  a 
factor.  Artificial  selection  is  the  creation  of  a  new  environ¬ 
ment  in  order  that  there  may  be  developed  and  preserved 
by  means  of  it  a  new  creation. 

The  basis  of  formal  education,  that  which  alone 
enables  the  educator  to  get  a  grip  on  the  child’s  life,  is 
activity;  and  activity  in  the  organic  world,  such  at  least  as 
does  not  arise  from  mere  impulse,  is  but  the  response  of  the 
organism  to  its  environment.  Hence  education  as  stimula¬ 
tion  to  activity  must  devote  its  attention  to  the  environ¬ 
ment,  from  which  alone  stimuli  are  derived.  Its  sole  task 
is  to  provide  such  surroundings  as  will  evoke  in  the  children 
the  activity  appropriate  to  the  particular  kind  of  develop¬ 
ment  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  educator  is  desirable. 

The  term  “environment”  literally  means  surroundings, 
but  with  respect  to  human  beings  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
signify  the  totality  of  things  and  conditions  which  affect 
thought  and  action.  It,  therefore,  includes  ideas  as  well  as 
material  objects;  for  the  mental  images  of  objects  may  be 
quite  as  effective  in  stimulating  to  activity  as  the  presence 
of  the  objects  themselves.  “Ideas  move  the  world.” 
The  environment  then  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term 
must  be  regarded  as  both  objective  and  subjective.  By  the 
objective  environment  is  meant,  of  course,  the  aggregate 
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of  the  various  agencies  which  affect  the  child  from  without. 
The  subjective  environment  consists  in  ideas,  and  these 
may  be  stored  away  in  the  memory,  subject  to  recall,  or 
they  may  result  from  a  comparison,  a  combination  or  a 
fusion  of  such  ideas. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  what  has  here  been  called 
the  subjective  environment  is  primarily  the  product  of 
heredity  and  the  influence  of  the  objective  environment, 
the  result  in  the  final  analysis  of  reaction  to  external 
stimuli.  Nihil  est  intellectu  quod  non  prior  in  sensu.  Since 
the  subjective  environment  is  dependent  upon  heredity 
and  the  objective  environment,  and  since  education  as  we 
now  conceive  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  heredity;  we  may 
limit  our  attention  wholly  to  the  objective  environment. 

Now  in  a  broad  sense  the  objective  environment  of  all 
children  is  practically  the  same;  it  consists  in  all  extrinsic 
factors.  It  can  not  be  exactly  the  same  for  any  two  individ¬ 
uals  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  no  two  persons  can 
occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 

Since  the  objective  environment  of  all  children  is  prac¬ 
tically'  the  same  and  since  they  are  products  of  their  environ¬ 
ment,  how  does  it  happen  that  there  are  so  many  different 
kinds  of  children?  It  is  because  by  virtue  of  their  heredity 
and  their  own  experience  they  are  responsive  to  different 
phases  of  their  environment.  Different  children  are  affected 
by  different  stimuli.  The  fear  or  the  curiosity  of  one  child 
will  be  aroused  by  objects  which  leave  another  child  wholly 
uninterested.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  children 
are  born  with  different  natural  dispositions,  and  at  a  given 
time  have  different  bases  of  experience,  different  apper¬ 
ception  masses.  Paraphrasing  Emerson  we  may  say,  “A 
child  never  sees  the  same  object  twice:  with  his  own  en¬ 
largement  the  object  assumes  new  aspects.”  That  is  to 
say,  with  different  children  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the 
same  children  at  different  times,  different  stimuli  from  ex¬ 
ternal  circumstances  are  effective  in  producing  activity. 
Let  us  call  that  part  of  the  environment  which  does  affect 
action  the  effective  environment. 
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The  effective  environment  of  a  child  is  limited  at  a 
given  time  by  his  heredity  and  past  experience.  The  hered¬ 
itary  factor  is  fixt,  and  limits  permanently  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  education.  The  school  must  take  children  with 
the  different  natures  with  which  they  have  been  endowed 
and  do  the  best  it  can  with  them.  Education  can  not 
develop  children  of  different  natures  into  beings  of  the  same 
capacity  and  power;  nature  herself  can  not  do  that.  Neither 
nature  nor  art  can  develop  in  a  pig,  for  instance,  anything 
but  a  higher  pighood,  or  in  a  man  anything  but  a  higher 
manhood. 

Now  the  object  of  education  is  to  bring  the  child  into 
responsive  relationship  to  selected  phases  of  his  environ¬ 
ment,  that  is,  to  create  for  him  an  effective  environment, 
an  environment  that  will  stimulate  the  desired  activities. 
It  is  the  business  of  all  those  who  are  concerned  with  educa¬ 
tion  to  create  for  the  child  an  ideal  environment  and  then  to 
make  it  effective. 

Now  to  a  certain  extent  all  children  are  alike.  Certain 
phases  of  the  environment  may  therefore  be  expected  to 
secure  a  general  response,  or  may  be  made  to  do  so.  To  a 
certain  extent,  then,  the  demands  of  education  are  met  by 
providing  an  approved  general  environment,  in  the  home, 
the  school  and  the  community.  So  far  as  the  school  is 
concerned,  it  should  provide  the  best  possible  environ¬ 
ment,  in  grounds,  buildings,  interior  decorations,  and  other 
matters,  all  the  impersonal  elements.  The  provision  of 
this  environment  is  chiefly  the  task  of  the  school  authorities. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  awaken  response  to 
the  environment  provided  this  does  not  happen  spontane¬ 
ously,  and  to  secure  response  to  special  and  selected  phases 
of  the  general  environment.  The  will  of  the  child  is,  of 
course,  an  important  factor  in  the  educative  process.  But 
the  only  method  that  can  be  employed  by  the  teacher  to 
affect  the  will  is  the  skilful  manipulation  of  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

There  follow  certain  more  or  less  obvious  pedagogical 
implications:  first,  parents,  school  authorities,  and  the 
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public,  of  course,  who  authorize  the  authorities  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  material  means  of  education,  should  provide 
grounds,  buildings,  equipment  and  a  teaching  force  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  best  educational  thought  will,  if 
responded  to  by  the  children,  call  forth  the  activities 
necessary  to  the  development  of  good  and  useful  citizens. 
This  requires  knowledge  and  money.  Educational  author¬ 
ities,  then,  should  be  the  most  intelligent  members  of  the 
community,  and  educational  expenditure  should  be  its 
chief  financial  concern. 

The  second  implication  is  that  the  teacher  must  study 
child  life  and  the  particular  children  of  the  school  so  that 
thru  an  understanding  of  the  growth  and  expression  of  the 
mind  of  the  child  there  may  be  awakened  progressively  in 
him  responses  to  those  phases  of  the  environment,  natural 
and  artificial,  that  will  produce  the  desired  activity. 
Froebel’s  injunction;  “Find  what  nature  intends  for  the 
children  and  follow  that,”  does  not  hold,  for  the  reason 
that  nature  intends  nothing  for  children,  nor  for  anything 
else.  It  is  what  those  concerned  in  the  education  of  children 
intend  that  is  the  important  matter. 

Education,  then,  involves  and  demands  an  intimate, 
scientific  acquaintance  with  the  emotions,  impulses  and 
instincts  of  children  in  general,  and  of  the  particular  children 
with  which  the  educator  is  immediately  concerned,  their 
native  reactions  and  the  order  of  their  development.  It 
requires  a  knowledge  of  what  part  of  the  natural  and 
artificial  environment  is  best  adapted  to  the  production 
of  those  reactions  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  best 
types  of  mep  and  women  and  the  skill  requisite  to  manipu¬ 
late  that  environment  artifically  so  as  to  secure  the  de¬ 
sired  responses.  In  view  of  these  demands  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  the  old  idea  that  “anybody  can  teach  school” 
becomes  ridiculous  enough,  and  it  also  becomes  clear  that 
nobody  has  ever  been  endowed  with  a  genius  so  vast  that  it 
may  not  find  ample  opportunity  for  full  exercise  in  the 
work  of  the  humblest  school. 

I.  W.  Howerth 

University  of  California 
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METHODvS  OF  TEACHING  AT  ANNAPOLIS 

The  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  has  in  its  possession 
a  gold  medal  from  the  Paris  Exhibition,  awarded,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  letter  of  transmission,  “to  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  institution  in  the  United  States  and  the  best  naval 
school  in  the  world.”  These  superlatives  are  difficult  of 
proof,  and  the  medal  was  received  some  twenty-five  years 
ago;  yet  the  award  probably  agrees  with  an  opinion  still 
widely  current  regarding  the  excellence  of  the  educational 
systems  at  both  Annapolis  and  West  Point  as  measured 
by  our  civil  schools  and  colleges.  Quite  aside  from  in¬ 
vidious  comparisons,  the  educational  isolation  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  purpose  of  our  military  schools  have  led  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  ideals  and  methods  in  many  ways  unique 
and  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study.  It  would  seem  that 
both  military  and  civil  education  might  well  learn  by  the 
mistakes  and  successes  of  the  other;  yet  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  both  have  in  the  past  pursued  their  ways  inde¬ 
pendently,  with  little  effort  to  profit  mutually  by  counsel 
or  example. 

The  excellent  accomplishment  of  Annapolis  and  West 
Point  is  of  course  partly  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantages  they  enjoy.  Their  students  are  selected  and 
fairly  t}q)ical  young  Americans  from  every  section  of  the 
country;  more  frequently  than  in  the  past  they  are  chosen 
by  competitive  examination;  and  every  one  of  them  must 
demonstrate  before  he  enters  that  he  is  in  sound  physical 
health.  Again,  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  these 
students  are  paid  for  pursuing  their  studies,  instead  of 
themselves  paying  for  the  privilege,  operates  not  only  as 
a  stimulus  to  industry,  but  as  a  reminder  that  their  activi¬ 
ties  are  not  in  the  nature  of  a  pastime  or  prelude,  but  rather 
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an  actual  part  of  the  business  of  life.  And  finally,  no  other 
school,  liberal  or  technical,  is  able  to  offer  as  an  incentive 
and  reward  to  every  man  who  completes  the  course  an 
honorable  and  adequately  paid  life  position,  with  steady 
promotion  and  liberal  allowance  for  old  age.  Under  such 
conditions  one  may  easily  see  that  marks  are  no  joking 
matter  and  that  failure  is  something  more  than  a  casual 
mishap. 

A  more  fundamental  explanation  of  the  success  of  these 
schools  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  assume  almost  complete 
control  over  the  lives  of  their  students.  Moral,  physical, 
and  even  social,  as  well  as  intellectual  training,  are  taken 
in  hand,  and  are  carried  forward  in  pursuance  of  a  fairly 
well-defined  ideal.  The  Naval  Academy,  for  instance, 
to  take  the  school  with  which  the  writer  is  more  familiar, 
is  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  training  capable 
naval  officers — a  career  that  calls  for  definite  quahties  of 
character  and  personality  even  more  urgently  than  for 
purely  intellectual  proficiency.  The  rigid  system  of  drills 
and  physical  training;  the  supervision  of  the  midshipmen’s 
activities  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  for  at  least  eleven 
months  in  the  year;  the  practical  experience  and  mingling 
with  men  during  the  three  months’  summer  cruise;  the 
Esprit  de  corps  of  the  midshipmen,  much  heavier  in  its 
pressure  on  the  individual  than  that  of  any  student  body 
in  our  colleges;  the  daily  contact  with  officers  whom  the 
midshipmen  naturally  look  up  to  as  examples  in  their 
chosen  profession — all  these  influences  are  brought  to  bear 
for  the  development  of  the  kind  of  men  the  navy  needs, 
men  much  'of  a  type,  perhaps,  with  the  eccentricities  of 
individual  genius  smoothed  off  and  subdued,  yet  men 
well  fitted  to  encounter  the  varied  duties  of  naval  officers 
and  to  perform  them  with  credit.  To  such  influences 
the  success  of  our  service  schools  must  primarily  be  ascribed. 

It  is  true  that  the  strict  discipline  suited  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  military  character  is  not  in  all  respects  either  possi¬ 
ble  or  desirable  in  a  college.  The  difference  of  aim  and 
method  is  indeed  well  brought  out  in  Mr.  H.  S.  Pritchett’s 
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excellent  article  contrasting  West  Point  and  Harvard, 
and  entitled  The  College  of  Discipline  vs.  the  College  of 
Power  {Atlantic  Monthly,  November,  1908).  But  it  is 
true  also  that  our  colleges,  as  a  result  of  much  earnest 
heart-searching  in  recent  years,  have  come  to  realize  the 
need  of  rising  more  fully  and  willingly  to  their  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  all-around  training  of  the  youth  under  their 
care.  Here,  for  their  possible  benefit,  is  the  example  of 
schools  that  have  at  least  recognized  this  broader  aim  and 
pursued  it  with  fair  success.  Study  of  the  example  might 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  ways  by  which  the  college  student 
could  be  made  to  feel  more  keenly  that  character  and  con¬ 
duct  count  and  are  under  the  observation  of  faculty  as 
well  as  fellow  students.  To  this  end,  and  in  fulfilment 
of  its  proper  function,  the  college  might  very  wisely 
strengthen  its  influence  over  the  student’s  future  career, 
gauging  his  capacities,  guiding  him  to  work  for  which  he 
is  suited,  if  he  is  worthy,  helping  him  to  get  it.  Such  ex¬ 
tension  of  scope  would  obviously  call  for  men  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  personality  (to  use  a  much  abused  and  misinter¬ 
preted  word)  on  the  college  faculty  as  well  as  specialists 
in  thermodynamics  or  Old  Norse. 

The  Naval  Academy,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  less 
preoccupied  with  intellectual  pursuits  than  are  our  civil 
colleges  and  technical  schools.  Within  this  field,  however, 
comparative  study  is  especially  invited  by  general  simi¬ 
larity  of  aim,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  wide  divergence  of 
methods.  The  academy,  it  is  true,  is  strictly  neither  a 
college  nor  a  technical  school,  but  a  combination  of  both, 
since  it  essays  the  difficult  task  of  providing  in  four  years 
a  modicum  of  liberal  education  in  literature,  history,  and 
languages,  along  with  the  technical  knowledge  required 
for  the  naval  profession.  By  similarity  of  aim,  then,  is 
meant  simply  that  all  three  types  of  school  seek  to  train 
and  inform  the  mind,  and  that  in  this  endeavor  the  broader 
principles  of  teaching  hold  good,  whatever  the  subject 
matter.  The  divergence  of  methods  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  thruout  the  history  of  the  academy  the  majority 
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of  its  corps  of  instructors  have  been  officers,  detailed  either 
temporarily  or  permanently  to  the  duties  of  teachers. 
While  civilian  instructors  have  always  constituted  a  part 
of  the  teaching  staff  (ranging  from  36  per  cent  to  13  per 
cent — about  22  per  cent  at  present),  the  executive  and 
disciplinary  authorities,  heads  of  departments,  ranking 
instructors,  and  all  instructors  in  strictly  professional 
branches,  have  been  naval  officers.  This  preponderance, 
required  as  it  is  by  the  vocational  character  of  the  school, 
has  resulted  in  a  notable  tendency  toward  conservatism, 
and  a  necessary  adaptation  of  methods  to  the  teaching 
personnel. 

These  results  are  very  evident  in  the  handling  of  recita¬ 
tions.  The  classes  are  all  large,  since  there  is  no  specializa¬ 
tion  or  choice  of  studies.  In  none  of  the  courses,  however, 
is  the  more  or  less  discredited  lecture  system  at  all  generally 
employed.  In  time  of  peace  there  are  plenty  of  instruc¬ 
tors,  and  it  is  thus  possible  to  divide  a  class  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  subject  into  “sections”  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  men. 
In  the  classroom  the  function  of  the  teacher  is  not  so  much 
to  impart  knowledge  as  to  hear  recitations  and  give  each 
man  a  mark.  Blackboard  exercises,  papers,  and  oral 
recitations  are  the  ordinary  routine.  The  midshipman 
is  given  a  textbook,  required  to  study  it,  and  expected  to 
reproduce  with  considerable  fidelity  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained.  That  he  is  thus  ‘ ‘  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, ’ ’ 
and  forced  to  clear  up  difficulties  for  himself,  is  considered 
one  of  the  great  merits  of  the  system.  But  it  seems  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  there  is  any  special  virtue  in  learning  from  a 
book,  or  in  subordinating  a  good  teacher  to  the  r61e  of  re¬ 
corder  of  marks.  In  scientific  studies  especially,  much  is 
lost  by  substituting  memory  work  from  a  book  for  the  con¬ 
crete  investigations  of  the  laboratory  or  shop.  But  neither 
long  hours  in  the  laboratory  nor  wide  “outside  reading” 
in  the  library  are  easily  provided  for  out  of  the  crowded 
schedule  of  the  academy  day,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
must  be  given  to  professional  drills  and  exercises.  A  bet¬ 
ter  defense  of  the  system  may  be  found  in  its  requirement 
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of  definitely  assigned  tasks,  studied  day  by  day — a  method 
which  is  at  least  an  improvement  over  the  traditional 
college  scheme  of  loafing  thru  the  term  and  “cramming 
for  exams.” 

Marks  are  an  affair  of  importance,  and  the  system  of 
marking  is  correspondingly  elaborate.  It  is  on  a  scale 
of  4.0,  with  2.5  as  a  pass-mark.  Daily  marks  are  aver¬ 
aged  to  give  the  mark  for  the  week,  and  the  names  of  those 
below  2.5  are  posted.  Weekly  marks  are  averaged  and  com¬ 
bined  with  an  examination  mark  to  give  the  final  for  the 
month;  and  the  monthly  marks  are  again  averaged  and 
combined  with  that  of  the  semi-annual  examination  to 
give  the  mark  for  the  first  half-year.  The  average  of  the 
marks  for  the  first  and  second  half-years,  multiplied  by  a 
coefficient  which  indicates  the  relative  importance  of  the 
subject  in  the  curriculum,  determines  the  student’s  final 
standing  in  the  subject.  Merit  rolls,  showing  the  relative 
standing  of  every  man  in  each  subject,  are  posted  every 
month  and  printed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  grand 
final  merit  roll,  based  on  marks  in  all  subjects,  including 
conduct  and  efficiency  as  determined  by  drills  and  practise 
cruises,  determines  each  midshipman’s  rank  among  his 
classmates  on  graduation,  and  affects  his  relative  stand¬ 
ing,  pay,  and  promotion  thruout  his  career. 

One  can  imagine  the  mingled  fright  and  indignation 
of  the  college  teacher  at  the  suggestion  of  his  foregoing 
the  pursuit  and  dispensation  of  wisdom  for  the  sake  of 
gathering  these  mental  statistics,  and  at  the  idea  of  reducing 
the  stimulus  to  knowledge  and  virtue  to  the  basis  of  a 
competitive  cash  prize.  This  at  least  would  be  one  way  of 
regarding  the  results  of  the  marking  system.  The  mid¬ 
shipman  is  made  to  realize  only  too  keenly  that  every  time 
he  idles  away  a  study  period,  or  is  caught  in  a  corner 
smoking,  his  delinquency  is  recorded  in  a  big  book,  and 
counts  tangibly  against  him.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  virtue  becomes  a  very 
practical  business. 

But  looked  at  more  favorably,  marks  may  be  regarded 
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merely  as  a  definite  index  of  accomplishment,  and  the 
fairest  method  of  grading  ability.  Furthermore,  it  is 
open  to  question  whether  college  faculties,  in  saving  them¬ 
selves  the  labor  and  red  tape  of  an  elaborate  competitive 
system  of  exact  grades,  have  devised  any  better  means 
of  getting  practical  results.  As  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  average  midshipman 
works  harder  at  his  books  than  the  average  boy  in  college. 
It  is  said,  to  be  sure,  that  a  kind  of  trades-unionism  has 
developed  with  unwritten  agreements  that  no  “savoir"’ 
shall  set  the  standard  of  accomplishment  too  high,  and  that 
unless  a  man  is  on  the  ragged  edge  of  failure  he  ought  not 
to  work  out  of  hours.  But  in  general  there  is  plenty  of 
hard  studying  at  the  academy;  and  it  is  unfortunate  only 
that  such  fine  energy  and  industry  should  not  always  be 
directed  to  the  best  effect. 

The  discipline  of  the  intellect,  as  educational  writers 
from  Cardinal  Newman  down  have  wisely  insisted,  is  more 
to  be  desired  than  knowledge  in  se;  and  the  success  of  an 
educational  system  ought  therefore  to  be  judged  partly 
by  the  intellectual  powers  it  supplies  and  fosters.  It  has 
already  been  suggested  that  the  recitation  method  develops 
the  memory  at  the  expense  of  the  reasoning  faculties. 
The  student  is  led  to  remember  rather  than  to  think.  He 
feels  that  he  will  get  more  credit  for  giving  the  exact  date, 
names  of  ships  and  commanders,  losses,  etc.,  at  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar,  than  for  talking  intelligently,  but  a  bit  vaguely, 
about  the  important  lessons  in  naval  warfare  to  be  derived 
therefrom — and  this  in  spite  of  the  efforts  instructors  may 
make  to  put  the  emphasis  the  other  way.  All  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  exact  measurement  of  knowledge  exerts 
the  same  influence,  for  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  find  out 
how  much  a  man  knows  than  it  is  to  test  his  ability  to  use 
what  knowledge  he  has  to  good  effect.  It  is  easier  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  quantity  of  coal  in  the  bunkers  than  it  is  to  gauge 
the  exact  horse-power  of  the  engine  and  its  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  long  strains  and  sudden  shocks.  For  that  matter, 
it  is  easier  to  supply  the  coal  than  it  is  to  improve  the 
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engine.  However  difficult  to  remedy,  the  deficiency  is 
felt  when  younger  officers  enter  upon  advanced  professional 
studies,  where  critical,  analytic,  and  judicial  faculties  are 
essential,  and  the  sheer  power  of  accumulating  facts  no 
longer  suffices. 

But  every  educational  system  is  open  to  criticism  on  this 
score;  and  the  distinction  is  rarely  drawn  wisely  between 
the  burden  of  knowledge  that  must  be  carried  in  one’s 
head,  and  the  vast  remainder  that  is  more  conveniently 
left  stored  away  in  books.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  have  information  as  it  is  to  know  where  to  get  it 
and  how  to  use  it.  One  does  not  memorize  a  logarithm 
table;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  know  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution  by  heart  in  order  to  understand  and  apply  its 
principles. 

To  counterbalance  the  defect  mentioned,  the  academy 
system  encourages  industry  and  application,  and  develops 
a  confidence  that  no  task  is  too  difficult  to  be  mastered  by 
resolution  and  hard  work.  These  qualities  are  probably 
more  desirable  in  a  junior  officer  than  habits  of  question¬ 
ing,  criticising,  and  thinking  for  one’s  self.  In  general, 
and  in  so  far  as  the  development  of  character  may  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  development  of  the  intellect,  it  may  be  said 
that  military  education  succeeds  in  the  first  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  some  sacrifice  in  the  second;  whereas  in  colleges 
the  tendency  is  the  other  way  about.  While  a  larger 
measure  of  success  in  both  directions  is  surely  not  beyond 
the  range  of  possibility,  it  would  of  course  be  extremely 
unwise  for  either  system  to  adopt  off-hand  or  by  wholesale 
the  methods  of  the  other.  Nor  is  it  the  writer’s  purpose 
to  venture  suggestions  of  this  nature.  His  aim  has  been 
rather  to  outline  and  direct  attention  to  a  scheme  of  edu¬ 
cation  notably  divergent  from  accepted  educational  for¬ 
mulas,  yet  carried  into  practise  with  a  very  fair  degree  of 
success. 

Allan  F.  Westcott 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
Annapolis,  Md. 
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HORACE:  AN  APPRECIATION 

In  the  midst  of  what  the  orators  call  the  tottering  of 
empires  and  the  crumbling  of  civilizations,  it  is  comfort¬ 
ing  to  believe  that  there  is  something  cumulative  in  the 
efforts  and  achievements  of  the  human  spirit — a  cer¬ 
tain  permanent  residuum  that  can  not  be  torpedoed  or  blown 
up  with  nitroglycerine.  At  this  particular  time  it  may 
be  difficult  for  us  to  go  as  far  as  Emerson  and  say : 

One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost, 

but  nevertheless  we  all  believe  in  the  torch  race  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  we  rejoice  that  some  torches  kindled  in  far 
antiquity  still  burn.  With  a  certain  reverence  we  speak 
the  names  of  Homer,  Plato,  Vergil,  Horace.  We  honor 
them  as  apostles  of  sweetness  and  light  and  as  torch  bear¬ 
ers  in  the  great  race.  This  afternoon  for  a  few  minutes 
we  would  pay  tribute  to  Horace  as  a  torch  bearer.  As  a 
text  we  read  his  own  prophecy  concerning  his  literary 
achievement:  “I  have  builded  a  monument  more  enduring 
than  bronze  and  loftier  than  the  pyramids  of  kings,  a  monu¬ 
ment  which  neither  the  wild  fury  of  the  east  wind’s  blast, 
nor  the  innumerable  succession  of  the  years,  nor  the  flight 
of  time  can  destroy  or  overthrow.  I  shall  not  all  die;  a 
great  part* of  me  shall  escape  the  goddess  of  death.  My 
glory  ever  new  shall  increase  with  the  praise  of  posterity, 
so  long  as  the  Pontifex  and  the  silent  Vestal  shall  climb 
the  Capitol.”  This  prophecy  would  seem  immodest  if 
it  had  not  been  more  than  fulfilled.  The  Pontifex  and  the 
silent  Vestal  are  a  romantic  memory;  their  form  of  wor¬ 
ship  has  been  superseded  by  a  new  religion  whose  votaries 
still  honor  the  prince  of  pagan  poets.  We  smile  with  him 
as  he  predicts  that  Turks,  Africans,  Hyperboreans,  Rou- 
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nianians  and  Russians  and  those  who  drink  the  waters  of 
the  Ebro  and  the  Rhone  shall  read  his  verses.  He  shame¬ 
lessly  omits  those  who  drink  the  waters  of  the  Des  Moines 
river.  I  can  see  the  quiet  smile  that  would  play  upon 
his  face  if  he  knew  that  an  Iowa  schoolmaster  was  trying 
to  canonize  him  this  afternoon.  How  he  would  chuckle 
and  turn  to  his  beloved  Maecenas  and  say  “I  told  you  so.” 

This  is  the  eleventh  year  I  have  read  the  odes  with  a 
class  of  sophomores,  and  each  year  has  meant  an  increased 
devotion  to  the  author  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  In 
hours  of  discouragement  I  sometimes  have  doubts  about 
the  efficacy  of  homeopathic  doses  of  Livy;  by  sad  expe¬ 
rience  I  have  learned  that  the  great  Lucretius  is  caviare  to 
half  of  those  who  elect  to  read  him.  But  I  have  never  had 
any  misgivings  about  Horace,  that  he  is  stimulating  men¬ 
tal  food  for  all  of  those  who  are  really  worthy  of  a  college 
education.  Of  course  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  golden 
fragments  of  Sappho  are  more  delicate  and  more  exquisitely 
beautiful  than  any  lines  of  Horace;  we  have  our  poet’s 
admission  that  he  never  attempted  to  emulate  the  epic 
strains  of  Homer  or  the  exalted  dithyrambic  music  of 
Pindar.  It  is  obvious  too  that  his  theory  of  life  is  nothing 
more  than  a  wise  synthesis  of  what  his  unsympathetic 
critics  have  been  pleased  to  call  the  commonplaces  of 
Greek  philosophy.  But  admitting  all  of  this,  there  is 
still  a  vitality  in  his  golden  heart,  a  vigor  in  his  genial 
personality,  that  has  made  and  will  continue  to  make  him 
a  comrade  of  earnest  men  and  women.  For  the  student 
who  is  striving  to  refine  his  thought  and  diction  there  is 
scarcely  any  exercise  that  will  count  for  more  than  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  render  into  adequate  and  appropriate  English 
the  curiously  felicitous  phrases  of  Horace.  If  he  does 
not  become  a  cameo  cutter  or  an  etcher  in  language  him¬ 
self,  the  effort  he  has  made  will  at  least  place  him  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  he  will  appreciate  better  the  gift  of  literary 
style  in  others.  The  style  is  the  man  and  there  can  be  no 
genuine  refinement  of  diction  without  a  corresponding  re¬ 
finement  of  character.  I  mention  this  lest  I  should  be 
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thought  guilty  of  having  overlooked  one  of  the  large  values 
of  a  course  in  Horace.  But  there  are  four  other  rich  gifts 
that  he  has  to  offer,  to  which  I  would  briefly  call  your 
attention. 

1 .  He  is  a  loving  interpreter  of  the  beauty  of  Italy,  and 
of  the  beauty  of  a  certain  ideal  land  that  lies  somewhere 
beyond  the  north  wind’s  blast,  in  the  world  of  Platonic 
ideas. 

2.  By  precept  and  example  he  is  the  illuminator  of  the 
path  along  which  robust  friendship  must  travel. 

3.  He  is  the  formulator  of  a  cheerful  life  philosophy, 
simple  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  candlestick-maker,  and  comprehensiv^e  enough  to 
satisfy  a  minister  of  state. 

4.  He  is  a  sincere  expositor  of  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  first  century  before  Christ,  of  the  dying  Roman  Re¬ 
public,  of  the  nascent  and  crescent  Roman  Empire  that 
was  to  give  Roman  law,  Greek  art  and  philosophy  and  the 
Christian  faith  and  doctrine  to  the  barbarians  of  Northern 
and  Western  Europe. 

The  charm  of  Italy  had  laid  a  deep  hold  on  Horace, 
and  it  is  a  joy  to  make  journeys  with  him  to  chosen  hills 
and  valleys  in  the  land  of  his  heart’s  desire.  We  are  ready 
to  go  with  him  to  Gades,  to  the  land  of  the  fierce  Canta¬ 
brians,  over  the  sands  of  the  Sahara  to  that  far  western 
shore  where  ever  rolls  the  tide  of  the  Moorish  sea.  All 
these  places  will  have  a  new  meaning  and  significance  if 
we  breathe  his  charmed  atmosphere.  In  our  inner  hearts, 
however,  we  know  that  neither  love  of  fame  nor  love  of 
gain  will,  carry  him  to  these  wild  places.  Instead  there 
will  be  Tibur  with  the  torrent  of  the  tumbling  Anio  dash¬ 
ing  itself  to  spray  beneath  the  temple  of  the  sybil,  where 
old  age  may  find  repose  and  the  weary  traveler  or  soldier 
may  find  release  from  life’s  burdens  and  distractions.  Or 
perhaps  it  will  be  the  fair  valley  above  Tarentum,  that 
once  won  by  its  beauty  Phalanthus  for  its  king,  where  fine- 
fleeced  sheep  graze  on  sweet  grasses,  where  silver  olive 
yards  skirt  the  hills,  and  from  sunrise  to  sunset  there  is 
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the  drowsy  hum  of  bees.  There  nature  grants  a  long  spring¬ 
time  and  mild  winters;  rich  grape  clusters  crown  the  autumn. 
Hymettus,  Venafria  and  Falemia  combined  do  not  offer 
such  gifts.  And  we  hear  the  poet’s  voice:  “That  spot 
and  those  blessed  hilltops  are  calling  you  and  me,  and  there 
you  will  sprinkle  the  glowing  ashes  of  your  poet  friend 
with  the  tears  that  are  his  due.’’ 

It  is  not  every  lover  that  can  effectually  describe  the 
thing  he  loves.  Especially  difficult  is  the  task  for  the  lover 
of  Italy.  The  feelings  and  sentiments  that  arise  at  the 
thought  of  that  land  of  lands  are  as  elusive  as  the  charm 
that  provokes  them.  The  etcher  with  his  magic  needle  and 
the  poet  with  magic  mastery  of  words  create  for  us  an  ideal 
world.  It  is  not  the  least  of  Horace’s  merits  that  he  created 
an  ideal  Italy — and  many  men  have  journeyed  in  that  fair 
country  who  have  never  seen  the  bay  of  Baiae  or  the  Sabine 
Hills.  Who  has  been  to  Mount  Voltur  in  Apulia  ?  Hardly  one 
in  a  hundred  thousand  of  those  who  have  travelled  there  in 
spirit.  We  all  remember  that  day  of  miracle  when  the  won¬ 
der-child  following  the  elusive  melody  of  Calliope’s  harp 
led  us  on  thru  holy  groves  up  the  hillsides  to  the  high  up¬ 
land  meadows,  where  we  could  look  across  the  rich  farm 
lands  of  low-lyirig  Forentum  to  the  eagle’s  nest  which  the 
peasant  folk  of  Acheron tia  had  built.  Thru  the  gracious 
gift  of  Horace  we  have  all  become  princes  of  illusion — and 
when  the  day  is  hard  we  go  and  rest  with  him  in  a  certain 
sequestered  valley  beneath  Mount  Lucretilis — protected 
from  the  dogstar’s  heat  by  the  mountain’s  shadow;  we  hear 
the  pipes  of  Pan  floating  across  the  valley  from  some  dis¬ 
tant  hillside;  and  there  with  Tyndaris  we  taste  the  wine 
(even  tho  we  be  teetotalers)  and  we  partake  of  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  our  poet’s  Sabine  farm.  Not  once  but  many  times 
have  we  had  this  experience, — an  experience  which  could 
hardly  be  enriched  by  an  actual  visit  to  the  valley  of  the 
Digentia. 

Perhaps  you  have  met  the  German  researcher  who  has 
trudged  from  Tibur  to  Licenza  searching  for  the  fountain 
of  Bandusia.  He  could  give  you  the  latitude  and  longi- 
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tude,  the  mean  depth  and  width  in  centimeters,  the  aver¬ 
age  yearly  flow  of  every  spring  in  that  long  valley.  It 
may  be  he  could  show  you  photographs  of  all  of  them. 
But  you  felt  sure  that  he  had  never  seen  the  real  fountain 
of  Bandusia  which  is  somewhere  on  the  coasts  of  Bohemia 
or  in  some  other  imaginary  land.  You  could  not  be  de¬ 
ceived  in  the  matter,  for  too  often  at  midday  you  had 
stolen  away  for  a  brief  moment  to  carry  a  garland  to  the 
nymph  who  presided  over  that  fountain;  sitting  on  the 
rocks  beneath  the  sacred  ilex  tree  you  had  watched  the 
wandering  herd  and  the  oxen  wearied  with  the  plow  as 
they  came  to  those  cool  waters  for  refreshment.  Even 
in  the  mild  Italian  December  you  had  sat  there  and  had 
watched  the  peasant  folk  in  their  rustic  dances  celebrating 
the  festival  of  Faunus.  The  smoke  rose  like  a  prayer 
from  the  ancient  altar,  where  many  generations  had  offered 
sacrifice,  remembering  in  gratitude  how  Faunus  with  gentle 
heart  had  made  his  way  across  their  sunny  meadows,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  yeanlings  of  their  flocks  from  the  ravening 
wolves.  This  was  something  more  than  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette’s  gilded  dream  of  a  return  to  nature.  We  know  that 
this  scene,  fairer  than  an  Italian  landscape  of  Claude 
Lorraine,  is  a  permanent  part  of  our  mental  furniture, 
and  we  have  little  care  to  know  the  exact  latitude  or  longi¬ 
tude  of  the  spot. 

Horace  had  a  genius  for  friendship;  he  knew  well  the 
path  along  which  robust  friendship  must  travel.  Sin¬ 
cerity,  loyalty,  high  ethical  intelligence,  a  genial  sense  of 
humor  that  can  speak  the  truth  with  a  smile — these  are 
the  lights  that  illuminate  that  path,  and  Horace  had  them 
all.  It  is  possible  without  much  difficulty  to  piece  together 
his  theory  of  friendship.  In  recommending  Pompeius 
to  another  friend  he  says:  “Welcome  Pompeius  as  your 
intimate  friend;  give  him  freely  whatever  he  may  ask, 
for  his  mind  is  set  on  nothing  except  that  which  is  true  and 
just.’’  This  is  at  once  the  corner-stone  and  the  keystone 
of  the  finest  comradeship.  We  hear  the  same  note  again 
in  that  exquisite  letter  of  introduction  he  wrote  for  Sep- 
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timius — perhaps  the  most  graceful  letter  of  introduction 
in  all  literature.  It  is  a  clear-cut  cameo  of  a  group  of  friends, 
each  holding  his  own  place  of  high  honor  and  distinction 
and  beneath  is  written:  “None  may  join  us  except  the 
courageous  and  the  upright.”  We  may  have  some  doubts 
about  the  character  of  the  young  Tiberius  who  is  the  King 
Arthur  in  this  magic  circle, — but  we  can  have  no  doubt 
that  Horace  is  sincere  when  he  says  that  courage,  justice, 
truth,  honor  constitute  the  basis  of  true  friendship. 

In  the  third  satire  of  the  first  book  Horace,  frankly  recog¬ 
nizing  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  lays  down  in  an 
informal  way  four  fundamental  rules  of  friendship.  They 
are  still  valid. 

1.  When  you  survey  your  own  evil  ways  with  eyes 
dimmed  with  disease,  do  not  investigate  the  shortcomings 
of  your  friends  with  the  keen  vision  of  an  eagle  or  an  Epi- 
daurian  serpent.  Sixty  years  later,  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  we  hear:  “Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in 
thy  brother’s  eye  and  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in 
thine  own  eye.” 

2.  Do  not  be  superficial  in  your  judgments  of  your  friends. 
Do  not  allow  the  cut  of  a  man’s  hair  or  the  set  of  his  coat 
to  be  of  more  importance  in  your  eyes  than  his  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart. 

3.  Remember  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
certain  virtues  and  vices  can  not  be  sharply  defined.  Your 
friend  is  a  trifle  too  harsh,  let  him  be  regarded  as  frank  and 
fearless;  he  is  a  little  too  quick-tempered,  let  him  be  counted 
among  the  high-spirited.  Be  careful  lest  you  call  him  an 
insincere  dissembler,  when  he  is  merely  protecting  himself 
against  envy,  slander  and  insincerity. 

4.  Use  the  same  standards  in  weighing  the  faults  of 
friends  that  you  wish  to  be  used  in  weighing  your  own. 

All  of  this  was  written  sixty  years  before  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  but  in  spirit  it  is  strangely  akin  to  such  com¬ 
mands  as:  “Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged,  for  with  what 
judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged  and  with  what 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.” 
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Horace  never  got  so  far  as  to  think  of  loving  his  enemies, 
but  one  has  taken  a  long  step  in  that  direction  when  he 
has  learned  to  love  and  forgive  his  friends. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  reefs  where  friendship  may 
be  wrecked,  but  more  important  still  to  know  the  peaceful 
sunny  bays  where  the  ship  may  safely  ride  at  anchor.  In 
other  words  friendship  is  not  austere  and  negative,  but 
genial  and  positive.  There  is  no  bargaining  in  it,  no 
keeping  of  accounts,  but  the  heart  goes  forth  without  re¬ 
serve.  Horace  does  not  so  much  teach  as  exemplify  this. 
Perhaps  Pompeius  has  returned  to  Rome  after  years  of 
campaigning;  he  had  whiled  away  many  a  happy  day 
with  Horace  during  their  student  days  in  Athens;  they  had 
fought  and  lost  together  at  Philippi.  Horace  knew  his 
man,  that  his  mind  was  set  on  nothing  except  that  which 
was  true  and  just.  We  see  them  feasting  together,  taking 
a  part  from  the  working  day — near  the  source  of  some 
sacred  stream ;  there  are  garlands  of  myrtle  and  parsley  and 
jars  of  ancient  wine,  and  we  hear  Horace  saying  to  his  old 
comrade:  “It’s  right  to  let  the  heart  run  riot  when  a  friend 
has  been  welcomed  home.’’ 

Again.  Perhaps  Vergil  is  setting  sail  for  Attica,  who 
years  before  had  recognized  the  genius  of  the  freedman’s 
son  and  had  made  a  life  of  leisure  possible  for  him  by  intro¬ 
ducing  him  to  Maecenas.  The  ode  that  he  placed  in 
Vergil’s  hand  as  the  ship  set  sail,  was  something  more 
than  an  expression  of  gratitude,  something  more  than  a 
Godspeed.  There  is  in  it  a  tender  solicitude  for  the  safe 
return  of  the  half  of  his  soul,  the  half  of  his  life.  We 
clutch  at  the  phrase  '‘animae  dimidium  meae,”  for  it  voices 
a  universal  feehng  and  experience.  We  have  all  seen  the 
ship  set  sail  with  our  friends  on  board,  friends  that  were 
not  to  return,  and  certain  inner  chambers  of  the  heart 
have  been  locked  forever.  New  friends  have  come  to  en¬ 
rich  life,  but  they  have  no  key  and  we  no  longer  have  a  key 
to  those  inner  rooms.  We  discover  that  we  have  suffered 
a  partial  paralysis  of  spirit,  and  not  in  metaphor  but  in 
reality  we  have  lost  animae  dimidium  meae."  Then  we 
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understand  the  poignancy  of  Horace’s  words  to  Maecenas: 
“The  same  day  shall  bring  doom  to  both  of  us.  I  have 
sworn  an  oath  and  it  shall  not  be  unfulfilled.  We  shall 
go,  we  shall  go,  whenever  you  shall  lead  the  way,  comrades 
prepared  to  take  the  last  journey  together.”  And  here 
as  Horace’s  concluding  word  on  friendship  should  be  trans¬ 
lated  the  threnody  which  he  addrest  to  Vergil  after  the 
death  of  their  mutual  friend  Quintilius.  But  there  is  hardly 
time.  Now  a  brief  word  about  the  philosophy  of  Horace 
and  his  Weltanschauung  as  the  Germans  might  say.  When 
you  know  what  a  man  thinks  about  friendship,  you  have 
the  heart  of  his  life  philosophy, — you  have  a  fair  gauge  by 
which  to  estimate  his  attitude  towards  most  ethical  prob¬ 
lems.  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  even  in  the  odes  Hor¬ 
ace  regarded  himself  as  a  practical  teacher  of  ethics.  His 
method  was  one  he  had  borrowed  from  his  father  and  Homer; 
it  was  not  to  present  an  abstract  theory  of  conduct,  but 
rather  vivid  pictures  from  life — concrete  illustrations  of 
the  result  of  certain  actions  and  habits.  Perhaps  I  may 
pause  here  long  enough  to  say  that  the  most  effective  teach¬ 
ing  of  ethics  today  does  not  come  from  formal  treatises  on 
the  subject,  but  from  literature  of  power  that  can  touch 
the  emotions  and'  grip  the  heart. 

We  have  Horace’s  testimony  that  in  philosophy  he  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  no  school  or  master— that  he  was  some¬ 
times  a  strenuous  Stoic,  that  he  sometimes  slipt  back  into 
the  hedonistic  ways  of  Aristippus.  It  has  been  customary, 
however,  to  brand  him  as  an  Epicurean.  We  remember 
that  he  called  himself  a  pig  from  the  herd  of  Epicurus, 
but  we  forget  the  rest  of  the  epistle  in  which  this  playful 
jest  occurs.  We  remember  his  jars  of  wine  broached  with 
a  friend  beneath  some  laurel  tree,  but  we  forget  his  dia¬ 
tribe  against  the  excessive  use  of  wine.  We  forget  his 
ridicule  of  the  man  whose  mental  furniture  consisted 
merely  of  excerpts  from  a  treatise  on  gastronomy;  we  for¬ 
get  his  warnings  against  gluttony  and  all  forms  of  indulgence. 
In  place  of  these  we  are  likely  to  recall  that  amusing  stanza 
of  Eugene  Field: 
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He  was  a  very  owl,  sir, 

And  setting  out  to  prowl,  sir. 

You  bet  he  made  Rome  howl,  sir. 

Until  he  made  his  date. 

With  a  classic  maiden  pretty 
And  a  Massic  laden  ditty 
He  painted  up  the  city 

And  Maecenas  paid  the  freight. 

This  is  exceedingly  clever,  but  it  is  very  far  from  a  true 
picture  of  the  man,  who  was  continually  preaching  the 
avoidance  of  excess,  and  the  value  of  the  aurea  mediocritas 
as  a  rule  of  life.  Apparently  he  accepted  the  evolutionary 
theory  of  the  Epicureans  that  there  had  been  progress  in 
human  life  from  rude  and  savage  ways  to  ways  of  greater 
refinement — but  when  he  read  Epicurus’  varied  and  amus¬ 
ing  explanations  of  the  causes  of  lightning  and  thunder,  he 
was  ready  to  call  the  whole  scheme  a  mad  philosophy  and 
to  make  pretence  at  recanting  something  to  which  he  had 
never  unreservedly  subscribed. 

We  surely  can  not  object  because  he  is  continually 
urging  young  people  to  make  the  most  of  youth  and  spring¬ 
time,  to  pluck  the  -joys  of  the  day  and  trust  as  little  as 
possible  to  the  future,  or  because  he  urges  mature  men  not 
to  allow  their  sources  of  joy  to  suffer  atrophy. 

To  what  purpose  do  the  tall  pine  and  white  poplar  offer 
the  hospitality  of  the  shadows  of  their  intertwining  branches  ? 
Why  do  the  fleeing  waters  struggle  to  hurry  on  in  their 
zig-zag  course?  It  is  nature’s  admonition  and  invitation. 
Bring  the  roses  and  the  wine  and  the  perfume;  the  three 
dark  sisters  do  not  forbid  the  feast.  Soon  all  this  must 
be  left  behind.  Neither  piety,  nor  sacrifice,  nor  vast  es¬ 
tates,  nor  ancient  lineage  can  delay  the  doom  that  has  been 
pronounced  on  all  mankind;  soon  we  will  all  be  placed 
aboard  the  boat  for  eternal  exile. 

For  the  moment  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  call 
of  duty.  But  read  the  fifth  ode  of  the  third  book  where 
pleasure  and  duty  come  into  conflict.  The  story  of  Regulus 
thrusting  aside  his  wife  and  children,  and  returning  to  a 
Carthaginian  prison  and  torture  chamber  that  he  may 
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serve  and  save  the  Roman  state  without  violating  his 
word,  may  be  unverified  legend;  but  the  ethical  teaching  of 
the  parable  as  Horace  presents  it,  is  undeniable.  No 
Stoic  philosopher,  not  even  Epictetus,  has  said  with  more 
impressiveness  or  more  directness:  “Do  your  duty,  even 
if  it  kills  you.”  Listen  now  to  a  brief  paraphrase  from 
the  second  epistle  of  the  first  book  and  note  how  much  it 
resembles  certain  chapters  of  Epictetus: 

“  Do  not  listen  to  the  Siren’s  call  of  pleasure,  do  not  heed 
the  allurements  of  Circe  lest  you  become  a  hog  and  love 
the  mire.  Avoid  the  refinements  of  the  Phaeacians,  their 
manicures,  and  pedicures  and  cuticures.  Do  not  be  a 
pink  tea  dude  like  Sybaris,  who  in  his  love  for  Lydia  has 
forgotten  his  victories  in  athletic  sports.  Wake  up  and 
save  your  soul.  You  must  strive  and  work  hard  for  the 
wisdom  that  will  save  you.  He  who  puts  off  the  hour  of 
living  rightly,  is  like  the  peasant  who  waited  for  the  river 
to  run  by.  Rid  yourself  of  fear  and  uncontrolled  desire; 
seek  merely  a  sufficiency;  avoid  avarice,  envy,  anger; 
rule  yout  spirit,  cultivate  correct  habits  in  youth.  And 
yet  even  in  the  pursuit  of  these  splendid  Stoic  ideals — I  am 
a  Peripatetic  and  will  not  carry  the  matter  to  excess.” 

With  a  smile  oh  his  face  he  denounces  the  avaricious,  the 
ambitious,  the  self-indulgent,  the  superstitious;  but  this 
does  not  prevent  him  from  putting  in  pillory  the  Stoic 
philosopher  whose  theorizing  has  carried  him  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  beyond  the  bounds  of  common  sense  and  human 
need.  He  was  a  Peripatetic  critic  of  Stoic  and  Epicurean 
alike,  pointing  out  the  land  of  peace  that  lies  untroubled 
by  dark  care,  a  golden  mean  somewhere  between  duty 
and  pleasure.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  young  Repub¬ 
lican  fresh  from  the  defeat  of  Phihppi,  gradually  adopt 
a  pragmatic  attitude  and  renounce  his  republican  theories 
and  swear  allegiance  to  Augustus  who  had  given  Rome 
peace  after  a  hundred  years  of  civil  discord.  His  whole 
attitude  towards  the  Empire  was  that  of  a  pragmatist.  Let 
me  illustrate  in  one  particular  instance.  It  is  quite  impossi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  believe  that  Horace  believed  in  the  supersti- 
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tions  of  the  common  people,  that  he  believed  that  the 
flood  of  Deucalion  or  any  other  catastrophe  of  nature  came 
in  punishment  of  sin.  A  half  dozen  passages  from  the 
satires  and  epistles  might  be  cited  to  prove  that  he  did  not. 
But  nevertheless  he  was  ready  and  wilHng  to  use  these  deep- 
rooted  superstitions  of  the  common  people  for  purposes 
of  state.  He  could  say  with  calm  face  that  the  sins  of  civil 
war  had  been  more  than  enough  to  justify  thunder  storms 
and  the  Tiber’s  inundation, — and  he  could  add  with  the 
unction  of  a  Stoic:  “Providence  has  sent  Augustus  to  put 
an  end  to  civil  discord;  if  you  would  avoid  further  punish¬ 
ment,  follow  him.” 

He  had  lost  faith  in  democracy,  in  the  ability  of  the  mob 
to  govern  itself — the  many-headed  monster  that  was  ever 
capricious  in  its  opinions,  whose  judgments  were  never 
based  on  discriminating  intelligence.  He  speaks  with  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  uninitiated  throng,  the  malignant  mob  that 
is  dazed  and  stupefled  by  externals,  by  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance.  But  we  must  not  carelessly  conclude  that  this 
diatribe  is  directed  against  the  poor  or  against  those  who 
by  rare  good  judgment  have  chosen  the  simple  life.  Nq 
one  has  presented  the  charms  of  the  simple  life  more  allur¬ 
ingly  than  Horace,  and  no  one  has  heralded  with  greater 
enthusiasm  the  heroic  characters  who  were  the  product  of 
saeva  paupertas.  Augusta  pauper tas  is  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  men  who  are  to  defend  the  new  Empire  of  Augustus. 
They  are  to  have  the  physical  courage  to  conquer  the  Mede, 
and  the  moral  courage  to  conquer  themselves  and  rule  the 
world  with  equity  and  justice.  How  splendid  is  the 
character  that  Horace  presents  as  the  type  of  the  ideal 
Roman:  “The  man  who  is  just  and  firm  of  purpose,  whom 
neither  the  wild  passions  of  the  mob,  nor  the  threatening 
look  of  a  tyrant  can  shake  from  his  fixt  resolve,  nor  yet 
the  mighty  hand  of  high-thundering  Jove;  if  the  heavens 
should  break  and  fall,  the  ruins  would  strike  him  undis¬ 
mayed.”  This  is  the  character  that  Horace  presents 
in  the  six  odes  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  the  type 
that  will  make  the  Roman  state  enduring  and  deserving 
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to  endure.  Those  six  odes  have  in  them  much  of  war’s 
alarum  and  of  the  thundering  tread  of  victorious  legions; 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  din,  in  the  fourth  ode,  Horace  tries 
to  present  the  crowning  virtue  of  empire,  the  worship  of  the 
muses.  How  subtly  without  saying  a  word  to  discredit 
the  military  and  political  achievements  of  Augustus,  Horace 
suggests  that  these  are  but  means  to  a  higher  end.  It  is 
so  easy  to  forget  that  the  machinery  of  government  is 
not  an  end  in  itself.  The  test  of  a  civihzation  or  of  a  form 
of  government  is  its  power  to  produce  the  things  of  the 
spirit.  Horace  does  not  bluntly  say  this,  but  he  hints 
that  when  Augustus  has  made  provision  for  his  veteran 
legions  he  will  devote  himself  to  poetry  and  philosophy — 
and  become  first  citizen  in  a  world  of  refinement  and  beauty, 
a  world  of  faerie  remote  from  brute  force,  a  land  in  which 
Horace  has  lived  from  earliest  childhood,  a  land  where 
one  must  use  a  new  set  of  standards  in  estimating  success. 
It  is  a  world  in  which  some  slight  inspiration  of  the  Grecian 
muse  can  outweigh  all  the  harvests  of  Sicily  and  the  cat¬ 
tle  grazing  on  a  hundred  hills.  It  is  a  world  in  which  the 
charm  of  woodland  glades  and  the  subtle  whisperings  of 
the  spirit  are  more  important  than  success  in  business, 
political  preferment,  or  victories  in  the  field  of  war.  It  is 
the  world  of  Orpheus  and  Amphion  where  cities  are  built 
without  sound  of  hammer,  where  swift  streams  and  stately 
forest  trees  arrange  themselves  in  forms  of  wondrous 
beauty  to  imagination’s  magic  harp. 

Charles  Newton  Smiley 
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WHAT  IS  ENGLISH? 

Every  one  knows  what  algebra  is,  or  Latin,  or  botany. 
But  what  is  English?  In  the  colleges  the  answer  is  fairly 
clear :  required  composition  for  freshmen  and  elective 
literary  courses  for  higher  classes.  Yet  there  is  such 
variety  of  theory  and  practise  that  a  proper  exposition 
would  have  to  be  entitled  The  maelstrom.  One  professor 
devotes  his  life  to  sophomore  themes,  only  to  be  assured 
by  a  venerable  colleague  that  his  work  is  in  vain.  Another, 
who  has  taught  literature  half  a  century,  declares  that 
literature  ought  not  to  be,  and  never  can  be,  taught. 
One  of  our  greatest  universities  requires  no  freshman 
English,  but  offers  to  sophomores  instruction  “aiming 
at  fluency  in  focussing  daily  impressions. Whether 
literature  is  a  subject  to  be  attacked  by  analysis,  or  is 
something  that  reluctant  youth  should  be  coaxed  into 
loving ;  whether  the  purpose  of  composition  should  be 
literary  grace  or  mechanical  accuracy — these  questions 
have  been  everywhere  debated  with  religious  fervor. 

Such  antagonisms  of  opinion  within  the  college  are  of 
little  moment  to  the  world:  the  wisdom  of  professors  can 
be  trusted  in  their  own  courses.  But  they  guide  the  schools, 
and  if  wrong  notions  cause  mismanagement  and  waste 
of  energy  .there,  then  every  tax-payer  and  parent  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Every  teacher  whose  efforts  have  been  misdirected 
becomes  a  drag  on  civilization.  More  time  is  devoted 
to  English  than  to  any  other  subject;  it  is  conceded  to  be 
more  directly  useful  than  any  other;  more  fault  is  found 
with  poor  teaching  of  it ;  in  no  other  department  do  teachers 
so  agonize  and  study  methods  and  pray  for  guidance, 
and  so  often  despair.  What  is  English? 

If  you  ask  a  high  school  boy,  he  will  say,  “Oh,  we  read 
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Julius  Caesar  and  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  and  a  lot  of  books 
like  that.”  Press  him  further,  and  he  will  tell  you,  “We 
write  themes  sometimes.”  This  incomplete  reply  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  truth.  Reading  a  lot  of  books  and  writing 
a  few  themes  is  secondary  English.  The  wisest  high  school 
teacher  I  happen  to  know,  who  is  the  author  of  the  most 
sensible  composition  book  I  know,  has  declared  in  print 
that  only  two-fifths  of  the  total  Enghsh  time  should  be 
allotted  to  grammar,  spelling,  and  rhetoric. 

Put  your  query  to  a  file  of  the  N.,  E.,  A.  T^E.  leaflets. 
The  cornucopia  of  replies  is  as  follows:  The  Use  of  Modem 
Literature,  the  training  of  young  people  to  self-discovery 
and  self-expression.  Dramatization  and  the  Festival,  Oral 
Composition,  The  Teaching  of  Literature,  let  us  court 
the  candid  opinion  of  the  beef -eating  athlete,  a  pleasure 
and  a  duty  to  employ  his  noble  mother-tongue  nobly, 
48%  of  the  schools  that  send  replies  give  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  English  time  to  composition.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  Schools,  we  ought  to  turn  over  to  you  children 
that  have  some  power  of  finding  joy  in  allusion,  it  is  easy 
to  secure  the  children’s  interest  in  the  stories  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays.  This  sheaf  of  -titles  and  significant  expressions  was 
gleaned  absolutely  by  chance.  I  took  a  jumbled  lot  of 
leaflets,  began  at  the  bottom,  and  took  the  heading  or  a 
quotation  from  each  one,  until  the  list  was  long  enough  to 
be  tiresome.  Dates  of  publication  range  from  March, 
1907,  to  April,  1914. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  discussion  in  conventions  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  has  centered  about  the  college  entrance 
list  of  required  reading.  Shall  we  have  two  lists?  Shall 
we  have  any  lists?  Shall  we  be  shackled?  We  want 
plenty  of  optionals! — such  questions  and  slogans  have 
mightily  stirred  the  secondary  world. 

What  is  English  according  to  the  admission  require¬ 
ments  of  colleges?  Two  Princeton  catalogues  furnish  an 
interesting  contrast.  In  1909  we  read:  “The  examination 
will  be  based  upon  the  books  prescribed  by  the  uniform 
entrance  requirements  in  English.  Questions  as  to  the 
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subject  matter,  structure,  and  style  of  these  books  will 
be  asked.”  In  1913:  “The  purpose  of  the  examination 
is  to  test  the  candidate’s  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
certain  masterpieces  of  English  literature  and  his  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  English  composition.”  This  current  toward 
composition  has  been  so  strong  during  the  last  decade  that 
teachers  who  thought  they  were  on  the  high  seas  of  literature 
have  been  continually  finding  themselves  stranded  on  the 
shoals  of  spelling.  In  the  Yale  catalogue  for  1912  English 
was  placed  after  Latin,  French,  and  German,  and  began: 
“The  aim  is  to  foster  the  habit  of  intelligent  reading.” 
In  1914  English  was  put  first  in  order,  and  began:  “Prepara¬ 
tion  in  English  has  two  main  objects:  (i)  command  of 
correct  and  clear  Enghsh,  spoken  and  written.” 

It  appears  that  we  are  actually  to  know  before  many 
years  what  English  is.  From  all  quarters  we  hear  the  same 
cry:  “Our  freshmen  can’t  spell,  can’t  punctuate.”  Every¬ 
where  it  is  necessary  to  form  freshman  spelling  classes  or 
Freshman  o  English  for  those  who  are  deficient.  No 
college  now  passes  a  paper,  no  matter  what  powers  of 
appreciation  or  fluency  it  may  exhibit,  if  the  candidate 
is  ignorant  of  commas  or  doubled  consonants  or  past  par¬ 
ticiples. 

Three  years  ago  the  University  of  Wisconsin  printed  a 
most  remarkable  bulletin.  Requirements  for  Admission 
to  the  Freshman  English  Course.  It  is  essentially  a  guide 
for  perplexed  teachers,  a  definition,  in  the  form  of  87  rules, 
of  what  English  is  in  Madison.  Nothing  is  said  about 
appreciation  of  literature,  nor  about  themes  based  on  books 
read.  Wc  are  told  only  that:  “One  of  the  laws  of  the 
University  makes  a  certain  amount  of  proficiency  in  writing 
English  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  freshman  English 
course.  Whether  or  not  students  possess  the  necessary 
ability  is  determined  by  a  preliminary  test  consisting  of 
the  composition  of  a  few  short  essays  on  familiar  and  simple 
subjects.” 

The  reader  is  four  times  warned  that  the  rules  are  in 
no  sense  a  curriculum,  are  not  to  be  learned;  that  they 
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“show  only  the  qualifications  necessary  for  admission,” 
and  merely  “indicate  the  result  which  high  school  training 
should  accomplish.” 

Intensely  interesting  is  the  explanation  of  what  is  included 
in  the  “certain  amount”  of  proficiency  which  a  candidate 
must  show.  “In  the  first  place  we  will  state  what  is  not 
included.  The  art  of  writing  consists  of  a  higher  part 
and  a  lower  part;  the  lower  concerning  such  matters  as 
spelling,  punctuation,  syntax,  idiom,  and  reference,  and 
the  higher  concerning  such  matters  as  grace,  charm,  effec¬ 
tiveness,  and  power.  The  higher  part  is  not  included  in 
the  amount  of  proficiency  required  for  admission  to  fresh¬ 
man  English.  When  we  say  that  a  certain  amount  of 
proficiency  is  necessary,  we  mean  a  certain  amount  of 
proficiency  in  the  rudiments  of  writing.  Students  whose 
writing  is  devoid  of  interest,  originality,  or  any  other 
literary  merit,  are  qualified  if  their  writing  is  satisfactory 
as  to  the  rudiments;  and  students  who  possess  literary 
skill  are  not  qualified  if  they  are  seriously  deficient  in  the 
rudiments.  Moreover — some  of  the  lower  part  is  excluded.” 

Perhaps  this  merely  states  the  practise  of  most  college 
examiners;  possibly  there  is  nothing  revolutionary  about  it. 
But  I  have  never  before  seen  such  a  frank  admission  or  so 
specific  a  formula.  In  every  textbook,  in  every  magazine 
article,  in  every  paper  before  a  convention,  the  author 
seems  dazzled  by  the  assumption  that  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
position  work  is  to  inspire  some  measure  of  grace  and  charm. 
College  theme-writing  is  a  failure,  it  has  been  argued, 
because  college  graduates  are  no  more  literary  than  they 
used  to  be.  Our  rhetorics  all  imply  that  high  school  boys 
and  girls  are  to  try  to  be  artists  in  putting  words  together. 
I  venture  that  in  1912  ninety-nine  teachers  in  every  hundred 
would  have  been  astonished  (fifty  would  have  been  grieved) 
by  the  Wisconsin  announcement. 

Probably  many  years  must  elapse  before  such  .a  blunt 
statement  will  be  commonly  made  and  generally  ratified. 
Yet  its  sound  sense,  its  evident  accord  with  recent  tendency, 
are  guarantees  that  the  sooner  a  school  accepts  it  the  more 
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effective  its  work  will  be.  Much  conscientious  teaching 
must  have  been  vitiated  by  a  nervous  striving  for  the  un¬ 
attainable;  a  false  standard  must  often  have  damaged 
the  matter-of-fact  pupil,  must  have  failed  to  discipline 
the  one  with  a  literary  gift. 

In  one  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  pamphlet  contains 
too  much,  for  it  is  a  summary  of  what  is  laid  down  in  every 
ordinary  manual.  Altho  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  authors 
should  have  made  such  a  full  compendium,  it  is  clear  that 
they  had  a  purpose.  The  form  employed  thruout  is  “This 
kind  of  thing  must  not  appear.”  Every  “don’t”  is  copiously 
illustrated  by  examples  taken  from  entrance  themes;  that 
is  the  valuable  part  for  an  inexperienced  teacher. 

In  another  very  striking  way  the  pamphlet  differs  from 
a  syllabus:  faults  are  graded  according  to  seriousness. 
Five  are  regarded  as  extremely  serious;  thirty-six  as  more 
serious  than  the  remaining  forty-six.  Have  you  ever  seen 
in  print  any  such  assorting  and  ranking?  Does  it  strike 
you  as  absurdly  arithmetical?  Assuredly  that  is  the  way 
it  will  strike  many  readers.  But  it  is  only  what  teachers 
are  always  compelled  to  do  for  themselves  as  soon  as  they 
have  gained  the  necessary  experience.  It  is  bad  to  write 
parliment,  but  it  is  worse  to  write  discribe;  coheerence  is 
bad,  but  it  is  not,  like  dissapear,  a  type-form  constantly 
employed.  It  may  be  poor  taste  to  use  fake  or  pants,  but 
it  is  the  grossest  ignorance  of  fundamentals  to  write  Think¬ 
ing  he  had  gone  home  long  ago  as  if  it  were  an  independent 
sentence.  Errors  do  vary  vastly  in  heinousness.  A  pupil 
who  simply  knows  that  triteness  and  sentence-errors  and 
improprieties  are  all  alike  wrong  is  more  poorly  educated 
than  one  who  is  particularly  afraid  of  errors  that  show 
fundamental  weakness.  Our  textbooks  have  almost 
nothing  to  say  about  such  distinctions.  One  that  I  have 
used  for  eleven  years  devotes  a  page  and  a  half  to  sentence- 
errors  and  three  to  triteness. 

In  thinking  that  distinctions  ought  to  be  made,  then, 
teachers  are  in  accord.  The  war  of  opinion  rages  when  it 
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comes  to  the  issue:  Which  errors  are  more  important? 
Wisconsin’s  most  serious  five,  printed  in  black  type,  are: 

1.  Sentences  uniformly  and  babyishly  short. 

2.  Omitting  words  as  in  telegrams  and  diaries. 

3.  Making  a  random  series  of  statements  instead  of 
following  a  definite  plan. 

4.  Not  marking,  or  marking  with  a  comma,  the  close  of 
an  independent  predication. 

5.  Setting  off  a  phrase  or  a  clause  by  a  period. 

Except  for  number  two  (which  my  limited  experience 

has  seldom  encountered)  I  can  not  dissent  from  this  verdict 
of  evil  eminence.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  one  could 
dissent,  because  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  name  any  worse 
faults. 

As  we  ascend  from  this  Malecinque  to  the  next  terrace 
of  our  three-circle  Inferno,  what  do  we  find?  The  thirty- 
six  rules  may  be  grouped : 

1.  Diction  and  inflection. 

2.  Syntax  and  idioms. 

3.  Sentence  unity  and  modifiers. 

4.  Unity  of  the  whole  composition. 

5.  Indenting. 

6.  Not  abbreviating  nouns. 

7.  Paragraphing. 

Let  us  first  observe  this  second  set  in  itself,  before  we 
compare  it  with  the  third  set.  In  general  its  wisdom  is 
indubitable,  tho  some  of  the  items  under  “nouns  not  to 
be  abbreviated”  seem  a  bit  finicky.  But  in  its  proscription 
of  words  and  idioms  it  exhibits  that  failure  which  seems 
inseparable  from  any  fist  of  improprieties — ancient  and 
unenlightened  dislike.  Those  are  harsh  words,  presump¬ 
tuously  spoken.  In  a  mere  review  of  any  given  book  they 
ought  to  be  left  unsaid.  But  we  are  not  examining  a  cer¬ 
tain  book.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  what  English  is. 
And  beyond  all  question  this  hatred  of  locutions  that  we 
have  been  taught  to  hate,  or  have  ignorantly  reasoned 
ourselves  into  hating,  ought  not  to  be  made  a  part  of  that 
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“certain  amount  of  proficiency”  requisite  for  high  school 
graduation. 

People  who  use  the  expression  “bad  English”  always 
mean  some  matter  of  diction  or  idiom.  Thus  every  printer 
of  a  cafe  menu  knows  that  welsh  rabbit  is  a  vulgarism.  I 
know  a  very  refined  old  lady  who  always  substitutes  jerkin 
for  the  vulgarism  sweater,  but  who  is  quite  unconscious  of 
anything  wrong  with  I  don’t  know  as  I  should.  All  of  us 
picayune  teachers  know  how  very,  very  naughty  it  is  to 
use  different  than ;  yet  one  of  the  most  celebrated  professors 
of  Engl'sh  in  the  country  has  written  in  a  book  of  criticism 
differently  than,  and  the  dictionaries  tell  us  there  is  plenty 
of  literary  precedent. 

There  is  no  need  of  extending  illustrations.  Louns- 
bury’s  Schoolmastering  the  speech  has  made  all  such  efforts 
needless.  It  is  therefore  perplexing  to  find  the  judicious 
authors  of  the  Madison  pamphlet  so  schoolmasterish.  If 
men  like  these  tell  deprest  teachers  that  burglarize  is  an 
error  of  the  second  degree,  as  bad  as  burgle,  what  can  we 
hope  for?  How  long  is  it  to  be  proclaimed  from  high  places 
that  firstly  is  as  ridiculous  as  thusly,  or  as  vulgar  as  no- 
wheres,  or  as  utterly  a  proof  of  ignorance  as  undoubt- 
The  man  who  wrote  for  the  Britan  nica  the  article 
"Monroe  Doctrine  is  too  illiterate  to  enter  Wisconsin;  he 
uses  firstly.  The  very  makers  of  our  dictionaries  would  be 
conditioned  at  Madison  for  sanctioning  such  forms  as 
retrogress,  behave  (meaning  to  conduct  in  a  seemly  man¬ 
ner).  Is  it  fair  to  indicate  to  teachers  that  using  aggravate 
for  vex  is  as  serious  as  using  borrow  for  lend?  It  would  be 
news  to  many  professors  and  editors  that  a  near-by  hou  e 
is  as  incorrect  as  them  houses,  or  that  downed  him  and 
suspicioned  him  are  equally  taboo.  Is  the  Yale  catalogue 
in  error  when  it  speaks  of  the  library’s  file?  Is  an  incom¬ 
ing  freshman  to  be  called  a  barbarian  because  he  uses  fix 
for  plight,  or  thinks  that  lessen  means  diminish  in  num¬ 
ber?  Is  it  good  taste  to  imply  that  in  back  of  is  as  boor¬ 
ish  as  he  might  of  known?  How  long  would  it  take  Pro¬ 
fessor  Eounsbury  to  find  literary  warrant  for  doubt  but 
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what,  or  rarely  ever,  or  goes  out  evenings,  or  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  I  went  abroad?  Is  the  International  wrong  in  en¬ 
tering  can  not  help  but  as  an  idiom  in  good  standing?  It 
appears  by  rule  41  d  that  “where  McGregor  sits  is  the  head 
of  the  table”  lacks  logical  congruity. 

I  dare  not  call  these  details  “old  purist  junk,”  but  must 
confess  that  they  appear  mighty  exceptionable.  Yet  they 
form  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole.  In  the  main  the 
errors  specified  are  inexcusably  gross  and — what  is  more 
to  the  point — very  common.  The  list  ought  to  prove  a 
real  help  to  hundreds  of  teachers  in  deciding  what  English 
is. 

Now  for  the  third  list,  the  least  serious  errors.  It  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  spelling  and  (except  for  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  commas  and  periods)  all  the  punctuation.  What 
do  you  say  to  that?  The  pamphlet  indicates  that  trys 
and  alright  and  askes  are  slighter  blemishes  in  composi¬ 
tion  than  I  will  or  those  kind;  that  “This  sort  of  thing  one 
man  remarked  is  what  causes  strikes”  is  less  serious  than 
using  Penn,  in  connected  discourse. 

I  should  have  to  overhaul  my  feelings  completely  before 
I  could  agree.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  quite 
ready  to  begin  overhauling  as  soon  as  I  am  convinced 
that  a  majority  of  English  teachers  sympathize  with  this 
ranking.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste.  There  is  no  appeal  to 
dictionaries  or  grammars.  We  all  have  opinions,  and  vio¬ 
lent  ones;  but  how  can  we  weigh  these  things  one  against 
another?  It  is  logical  to  say  that  if  a  pupil  doesn’t  know 
the  difference  between  two  complete  sentences  and  one 
fraction  of  a  sentence,  he  lacks  the  first  rudiments:  a  sen¬ 
tence  error  is  worse  than  dissapear.  But  how  compare 
dissapear  with  sawed  into  two?  How  was  it  decided  in 
Madison  that  using  a  capital  after  a  semicolon  is  less  of¬ 
fensive  than  the  slang  use  of  proposition? 

One  thing  is  certain :  we  all  have  that  Hostility  to  Certain 
Words.  One  refined  person  hates  loan  as  a  verb;  another 
can  not  abide  had  rather.  Nearly  all  of  us  have  a  love  of 
logic,  which  we  apply  to  idioms  thus:  “Stop  means  to 
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cease  acting ;  hence  the  greatest  English  philologist  is 
mentally  deficient  when  he  cites  “stopt  the  night.”  And 
neither  this  kind  of  illation  nor  any  sort  of  hostility  ought 
to  have  influence  in  framing  guides  for  teachers. 

If  some  of  us  conceive  that  dissapear  is  worse  than  sawed 
into  two,  can  we  justify  our  opinion?  Is  it  based  on  some¬ 
thing  firmer  than  prejudice?  I  think  so.  One  is  a  type; 
the  other  isn’t. 

A  pupil  who  writes  sawed  into  two  is  ignorant,  is  a  poor 
observer;  but  in  a  rather  similar  case  he  could  properly 
say,  divided  into  two.  The  blunder  does  not  prove  that 
he  has  not  had  systematic  training.  Now,  a  boy  who 
can  not  put  dis  and  appear  together  is  presumably  unable 
to  spell  disagree  and  disappoint.  Moreover  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  commonness  must  be  considered.  Cut  in  two  would 


not  appear  one-twentieth  as  often  in  a  thousand  themes  as 
the  disappear  type.  Most  of  us  would  find  it  hard  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  accurately  between  barbaric  and  barbarous,  con¬ 
vince  and  persuade;  and  even  if  we  thought  them  as  typical 
as  incredulous  and  incredible,  we  should  know  that  they 
were  the  one-twentieth-as-often  kind.  Incredulous  may 
come  once  a  year;  punctuating  a  quotation  is  a  necessity 
in  almost  every  theme. 

“In  what  degree  are  errors  frequent  or  typical  or  funda¬ 
mental?”  I  can  not  see  by  what  other  standard  we  ought 
to  grade  their  seriousness.  Putting  them  into  that  cruci¬ 
ble  of  “How  offensive  are  they  to  a  delicate  taste?”  is 
poor  assaying.  I  trust  I  can  apply  that  metaphor  use¬ 
fully  without  straining  too  hard.  No  one  who  is  examining 
a  mining,  property  demands  that  an  entire  acre  shall  yield 
ore  uniformly;  he  only  inquires  whether  there  is  a  deposit 
that  will  make  the  whole  purchase  profitable.  It  is  some¬ 
what  so  with  an  English  property.  It  is  poor  policy  to 
require  a  young  mind  to  be  equally  informed  over  the 
whole  wide  territory  of  knowledge  and  taste;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  be  assured  that  in  a  restricted  area  of  what  is 
reasonably  teachable  he  has  some  precious  knowledge. 


To  explain  literally. 
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results  has  the  least  conception  of  the  difficulty  of  securing 
that  “certain  amount”  of  proficiency.  Two  years  of 
fierce  and  constant  drill  will  often  fail  to  teach  a  bright 
boy  to  avoid  sentence  errors.  Five  years  of  almost  daily 
writing  is  sometimes  insufficient  to  fix  the  habit  of  chang¬ 
ing  y  to  i  and  adding  es.  I  know  a  boy  of  unusual  literary 
talent  who  after  three  years  of  training  in  forming  posses- 
sives,  when  the  form  Dickens’s  was  on  the  board,  when 
the  teacher  had  specially  called  attention  to  it  before  a 
test,  proceeded  to  write  Dicken’s — the  proper  form  being 
all  the  while  before  him  in  six-inch  letters.  He  was  not 
the  only  one.  Another  boy,  who  was  near  the  top  of  the 
class  in  scholarship,  could  not  put  the  apostrophe  where  it 
belonged.  Any  teacher  could  fill  a  volume  with  that  sort 
of  thing.  No  critic  has  a  real  apprehension  of  such  diffi¬ 
culties. 

A  teacher,  then,  in  order  to  get  passable  results  must 
concentrate.  Scatter  his  energies,  and  you  doom  him  to 
failure.  If  he  takes  time  for  niceties  of  idiom  and  tries  to 
teach  the  spelling  of  two  thousand  used-once-in-a-while 
words,  his  instruction  will  be  dissipated,  the  world  and  the 
university  will  get  poorer  service,  and  the  pupil  will  have  a 
less  useful  education.  For  example:  not  much  can  be 
done  with  the  spelling  of  words  in  ant  and  ent,  able  and 
ible,  because  no  rule  can  be  formulated;  all  that  is  possible 
is  to  select  a  few  of  the  most  common  and  make  sure  of 
them.  Kssencial  and  parliment  must  not  distract  emphasis 
from  the  inexcusable  rotteness  or  writting. 

I  am  making  no  plea  for  a  lower  standard.  Quite  the 
contrary.  This  is  a  plea  for  reducing  the  “practically 
unteachable”  requirement,  for  following  exactly  the  Madi¬ 
son  theory,  for  increased  rigor  in  all  matters  that  system¬ 
atic  teaching  can  enforce. 

Can  it  be  just  to  declare  that  stoped  is  a  degree  less 
serious  than  I  was  too  offended?  Which  of  the  following 
sentences  deserves  more  condemnation? 

(i)  There  house  is  larger  than  ours. 
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(2)  The  first  appearance  of  Shylock  is  when  he  meets 
Antonio. 

Apparently  the  Madison  authors  have  conveyed  some 
wrong  impressions.  Would  any  other  university  have 
done  better?  Probably  not.  Wisconsin  has  done  a  great 
service  by  putting  her  opinions  on  record — ^that  is  the  im¬ 
portant  matter.  Amid  a  babel  of  vague  voices,  thru  a 
jungle  of  unanalyzed  sentiment,  across  a  wild  waste  of  fluc¬ 
tuating  ideas — call  it  what  you  like — she  has  spoken  defi¬ 
nitely,  has  cut  a  path,  has  shown  a  light.  All  teachers  every¬ 
where  ought  to  call  her  blessed.  The  university  that  “has 
been  so  long  and  so  invidiously  held  up  as  a  model”  is  a 
model  still. 

Well,  then,  what  is  secondary  English?  Nobody  knows. 
But  opinions  are  now  being  codified  all  over  the  land, 
and  will  be  tabulated  before  long.  The  chaotic  mass  is 
crystallizing. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  present  tendency  in  school 
rhetoric  may  be  had  from  a  comparison  of  the  editions  of 
a  popular  textbook  for  1902  and  1911.  In  the  latter  edi¬ 
tion  the  space  devoted  to  improprieties  has  been  reduced 
one-third;  that  devoted  to  grammatical  errors  has  been 
increased  one-third;  the  chapter  on  punctuation  has  been 
doubled  in  length. 

What,  then,  will  English  be?  We  may  hazard  a  fore¬ 
cast  in  three  parts: 

(1)  Literature  will  be  non-essential.  Probably  more 
than  ever  will  be  read  in  the  schools,  and  most  colleges 
will  require  evidence  of  some  kind  that  books  have  been 
read;  but  the  requirement  will  be,  like  Latin  or  history, 
varying  and  optional. 

(2)  Ability  to  write  a  decent  theme,  on  a  topic  not  based 
on  reading,  will  be  the  simple  definition  of  “English.” 

(3)  “Decent”  will  mean:  practically  free  from  com¬ 
mon,  typical,  fundamental  errors  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
syntax,  and  arrangement  of  material. 


Watertown,  Conn. 


C.  H.  Ward 
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THE  BROKEN  FELLOWSHIP^ 

On  the  15th  of  October  the  new  aula  of  the  Friedrich- 
Wilhelms-Universitat  in  Berlin  was  thronged  with  an 
assembly,  academic  and  civic,  who  had  come  to  hear  a 
man  in  the  purple  gown  and  golden  chains  of  office  pro¬ 
nounce  an  oration.  It  was  the  new  Rector  Magnificus  of 
the  University,  Dr.  Ulrich  von  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff. 
His  inaugural  speech  had,  of  course,  to  be  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  concerned  with  that  world  of  scholarship  and  letters 
which  his  office  subserved,  but  he  was  also  speaking  at  the 
moment  when  just  half  a  millennium  had  been  completed 
since  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  rose  to  be  rulers  in  Germany 
and  he  was  speaking  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  war  of  all 
times,  in  which  his  eldest  son  had  fallen  exactly  a  year  be¬ 
fore.  His  speech  ranged  over  the  history  of  his  people 
from  the  days  when  the  old  German  tribes  were  shifting 
their  borders  between  Celts  and  Slavs  to  the  present  hour 
with  its  tremendous  burden. 

Few  Englishmen,  maybe,  know  the  name  of  Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff,  except  those  whose  special  walk  in  life  has  been 
in  classical  studies.  But  for  them  the  name  is  a  centre  of 
many  memories,  going  back,  perhaps,  to  schooldays.  Some 
may  themselves  in  former  years  have  been  among  those 
who  heard  his  lectures  in  Berlin.  Others  may  have  heard 
him  in  Oxford,  when  he  visited  our  own  eldest  seat  of  classical 
learning  a  few  years  ago.  And  for  all  of  these  the  name 
will  stand  for  a  strongly  marked  personality,  which  has 
laid  hold  of  them  at  different  times  thru  his  printed  writings. 
If  their  heart  has  really  been  in  the  search  after  a  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  classical  world,  of  its  life  and  feeling  and  mind 
as  they  may  be  discerned  thru  the  literature  and  the  monu- 
1  From  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London  Times,  November  4, 
1915- 
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ments  which  it  has  left  behind,  then  they  will  have  towards 
this  man  that  mixt  feeling  of  admiration  and  gratitude 
which  a  scholar  feels  for  one  whose  vivid  genius  and  masterful 
sense  of  reality  have  lit  up  with  sudden  illumination  tracts 
which  his  own  feebler  vision  might  never  have  penetrated. 

Wilamowitz  sometimes  provoked  contradiction,  but  he 
was  never  dull.  He  was  one  of  those  scholars  in  Germany 
who  were  emphatically  not  what  we  are  sometimes  told  in 
these  days  all  German  scholars  are — mere  laborious  and 
pedestrian  accumulators  of  facts  and  data.  It  is  one  of 
the  things  which  can  not  but  give  English  scholars  a  sense  of 
shame  that  Englishmen  claiming  to  be  scholars  should 
play  to  the  gallery  at  a  moment  like  the  present  by  state¬ 
ments  which,  if  they  are  scholars,  they  must  know  to  be 
untrue,  and  which,  if  they  make  them  in  good  faith,  must 
throw  grave  doubt  upon  their  scholarship.  It  is  the  natural 
logic  of  the  multitude  that  because  we  Englishmen  feel  it 
our  duty  at  this  moment  to  combat  the  German  State  to 
our  last  breath  therefore  Germany  has  never  done  any  thing 
of  value  for  scholarship  or  letters.  But  that  is  just  the  kind 
of  logic  to  which  scholars  should  give  no  countenance. 
We  surely  need  not  be  any  weaker  in  our  resolution  to  hold 
out  till  we  have  righted  a  great  wrong  and  removed  a  great 
danger  to  our  nation  because  we  recognize  the  world’s 
debt  in  science  and  letters  to  the  researchers  and  writers  of 
Germany.  It  is,  of  course,  the  least  creditable  utterances 
on  either  side  which  attract  notice  on  the  other.  We  have 
seen  a  painted  refutation  of  Professor  Sayce’s  absurdities  by 
the  venerated  Old  Testament  scholar,  Professor  Konig  of 
Bonn,  but  we  have  not  seen  any  allusion  in  the  German 
Press  to  really  candid  attempts  to  estimate  the  contribution 
of  Germany  to  scholarship,  such  as  that  of  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray,  or  of  Professor  Percy  Gardner,  or  of  Professor 
Moulton.  This  is  so  in  the  field  of  letters  generally.  In 
Germany  only  extreme  utterances  on  this  side  get  known — 
either  those  indiscriminately  violent  or  those  of  eccentric 
pacifists  associated  with  the  Labour  Leader  or  the  Union  of 
Democratic  Control.  Very  little  notice  is  taken  of  utter- 
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ances  far  more  representative  and  central.  What  is  known 
in  Germany  of  the  England  for  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson 
or  Mr.  Clutton-Brock  speaks? 

The  assertion  that  German  scholarship  is  mere  industry 
in  accumulation,  like  many  other  false  assertions,  gets  its 
plausibility  from  something  which  is  true.  In  a  great  deal 
of  German  scholarship  the  industry  in  accumulation  is 
accompanied  by  a  very  small  measure  of  fine  perception; 
the  touch  is  often  heavy  and  wanting  in  humor.  But 
every  national  type  of  mind  has  its  special  limitations  and 
defects,  more  pronounced  in  the  second  and  third  rate  men, 
and  tending  to  disappear  in  the  men  who  stand  up  above 
the  common  level.  Long  before  England  and  Germany  had 
been  flung  upon  each  other  in  world-shattering  convulsion, 
in  the  quieter  days  which  lie  behind,  Matthew  Arnold,  in 
the  preface  to  an  early  edition  of  Literature  and  dogma,  dis- 
cust  the  relative  strength  and  defect  of  the  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  minds.  He  judged  that  the  German  mind  had  less 
of  fine  perception  and  the  French  mind,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  of  caprice.  Whether  that  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  every  type  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  An  honest 
Enghshman  would  acknowledge  that  with  reference  to  the 
English  as  frankly  as  Dr.  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff  does  in 
his  inaugural  speech  with  reference  to  the  German.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  old  days  of  glad  cooperation  between  the 
scholars  of  different  nations. 

“It  was  only  a  matter  of  joy  to  us  when  scientific  learning 
was  cultivated  by  others  with  the  same  sense  of  historical 
truth  as  our  own.  We  knew  and  we  know  that  every  people 
has  its  peculiar  endowment,  that  in  consequence  it  sees 
many  things  more  easily  and  more  truly  than  we  do.” 

But  to  single  out  the  defects  to  which  any  type  of  mind  is 
liable  and  offer  that  as  the  whole  account  of  it  is  a  mis¬ 
representation  which  even  the  exigencies  of  war  hardly 
justify.  It  must  be  allowed  too  that  there  is  a  special  reason 
why  German  scholarship  should  appear  as  the  dull  industry 
of  mediocrities,  and  a  reason  not  unhonorable  to  Germany. 
Thru  the  elaboration  and  organization  of  its  scientific 
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work,  a  large  number  of  mediocrities  are  always  employing 
themselves  in  work  in  which  they  can  be  useful,  in  the  in¬ 
dustrious  accumulation  and  digestion  of  masses  of  material — 
texts,  historical  facts,  linguistic  phenomena,  etc.  The 
scholars  of  the  first  rank  who  combine  learning  with  origi¬ 
nality,  imagination,  humor,  style — men  like  Wilamowitz 
himself,  or  Mommsen  or  Erwin  Rohde,  or  Wellhausen  in 
another  field — are  to  some  extent  lost  for  foreign  view  among 
this  crowd;  in  England  scholars  of  an  equal  rank  stand  in 
much  more  individual  prominence. 

There  may  be  some  scholar  today  in  England  who  looks 
at  the  German  books  on  his  shelves  in  the  old  place  where 
they  stood  sixteen  months  ago  and  suddenly  feels  with  a 
new  pang  the  immense  distance  of  sixteen  months  ago  and 
the  vastness  of  the  tragedy.  The  great  international 
community  of  scholars,  bound  upon  the  conquest  of  new 
realms  of  knowledge,  waging  war  together  upon  ignorance 
and  insensibility  and  narrowness  of  mind — is  that  fellowship 
in  interests  which  seemed  so  vital  and  so  enduring  annihilated 
in  a  moment?  Is  it  gone  forever?  It  is  gone  for  the  life¬ 
time  yet  remaining  to  himself  and  his  contemporaries, 
Wilamowitz  told  his  Berlin  audience.  “Let  us  cherish  no 
illusions.  We  shall  see  each  other’s  face  no  more;  for  the 
rest  of  our  life-time  we  shall  go  our  ways  in  the  same  world 
as  strangers.’’  But  altho  personal  intercourse  is  ruled  out, 
he  anticipates  that  there  will  still  be  a  contact  of  minds  in 
literature.  He  himself  will  continue  to  read  Anatole  France 
and  Thomas  Hardy.  He  even  hopes  that  Russian  hterature 
will  be  studied  more  than  before  in  Germany.  And  those 
who  are  now  young  may  even  live  to  see  the  old  fellowship 
restored. 

The  tragedy  of  the  personal  loss  Wilamowitz  does  not 
attempt  to  minimize.  For  himself  it  means  pain.  He 
expects  that  there  are  many  who  feel  the  same  pain  on  the 
other  side.  Both  in  believing  that  this  pain  is  felt  by  many 
English  scholars  and  in  believing  that  the  breach  which 
causes  it  can  not  be  cured  for  a  generation  one  can  hardly 
doubt  that  Wilamowitz  is  right.  People  talk  of  the  mutual 
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hatred  caused  by  the  war,  but  if  it  were  only  hatred  the 
case  would  not  be  so  hopeless.  Hatred  is  a  sentiment  which 
may  pass  much  more  easily  than  the  sentiment  which 
estranges  English  and  German  today. 

To  describe  the  feeling  which  the  ordinary  Englishman 
now  has  for  Germans  as  hatred  is  surely  a  psychological 
infelicity.  It  would  be  more  nearly  described  in  German  by 
Ekel  than  by  Hass.  A  man  shrinks  from  a  being  whose 
whole  moral  constitution  is  diverse  from  his  own,  in  whom  he 
finds  a  want  of  correspondence  with  himself  in  those  elemen¬ 
tary  moral  sensibilities  and  judgments  which  seem  to 
constitute  the  deepest  and  most  essential  part  of  his  own 
nature.  When  Rudyard  Kipling  some  time  ago  spoke  of 
human  beings  and  Germans  as  different  species  it  might 
have  seemed  a  mere  mode  of  popular  abuse.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  exprest  with  psychological  truth  a  feeling  which 
exists  in  Englishmen  today.  Mr.  Wells  has  imagined  the 
invasion  of  our  planet  by  a  race  of  Martians,  and  he  describes 
the  peculiar  sort  of  disgust  and  shrinking  which  their 
presence  caused  in  mankind,  for  the  very  reason  that  there 
was  something  about  them  so  uncannily  alien.  When  the 
Englishman  today  thinks  of  meeting  Germans  again,  he 
knows  that  they  will  be  to  all  appearance  men  like  himself, 
that  he  might  converse  with  them  on  many  topics  and  find 
a  community  of  ideas;  but  he  feels  that  behind  all  that,  in 
the  ground  of  their  nature,  there  is  a  disconcerting  difference. 
These  men,  he  feels,  talking  the  ordinary  language  of  human¬ 
ity,  are  capable  not  only  of  doing  things  abhorrent  to  all 
finer  human  feeling^ — he  knows  how  liable  he  is  to  act 
against  his  better  self,  he  knows  of  what  sins  his  own  nation 
has  been  guilty — but  of  doing  them  reflectively  and  de¬ 
liberately,  without  any  sense  of  violating  sanctities— nay, 
with  stolid  pride  or  bombastic  self-praise.  There  are 
certain  inhibitions,  certain  reverences,  which  according  to 
the  properly  human  scale  of  values  come  above  everything 
else,  to  be  wanting  in  a  sense  for  which  is  indeed  to  be  in¬ 
human  in  essential  constitution.  And  these  men  would 
violate  them,  he  believes,  in  a  moment,  without  the  smallest 
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compunction,  if  the  established  authorities  in  their  country 
signified  their  will  to  that  effect.  Deutschland  uber  Alles. 
It  is  because  any  possible  social  amenities  would  have  this 
dreadful  arrUre-pens^e  that  he  can  not  think  of  taking  the 
hand  of  a  German  without  an  inner  recoil. 

We  have  tried  to  analyze,  without  discussing  its  justi¬ 
fication,  what  we  believe  to  be  as  a  matter  of  psychological 
fact  the  feeling  which  separates  Englishmen  from  Germans 
today.  It  is  plain  that  if  such  a  feeling  exists,  it  will  be 
the  first  thing  to  be  taken  account  of  in  considering  how 
far  the  old  community  of  scholarship  and  letters  can  be 
restored.  It  must  affect  not  only  the  personal  intercourse 
of  English  and  German  scholars,  but  to  some  extent  the 
contact  of  minds  thru  published  writings  on  either  side. 
The  factor  of  moral  valuation  enters  into  scholarship  and 
letters.  It  would  seem,  for  instance,  that  just  as  a  person 
with  no  ear  for  music  would  miss  the  meaning  of  a  certain 
sequence  of  sounds,  so  the  essential  meaning  of  such  a 
poem  as  the  Antigone  would  escape  anyone  who  had  not 
some  of  those  inhibitions  and  reverences  referred  to  just 
now.  And  it  is  just  these  inhibitions  and  reverences  of 
which  the  Germans,  so  far  as  they  are  represented  by  the 
action  of  their  state  authorities  in  the  case,  still  recent  in 
the  world’s  mind,  of  Miss  Cavell,  appear  destitute.  Like 
Antigone,  Miss  Cavell  had  broken  certain  laws  of  men. 
There  was  no  technical,  legal  reason  to  restrain  the  German 
authorities  from  taking  the  course  they  actually  took. 
The  only  thing  which  would  have  restrained  others  in  the 
same  circumstances  were  certain  human  inhibitions,  whose 
force  it  would  be  impossible  to  show  to  those  who  do  not 
feel  them.  The  Germans  did  not  feel  them. 

When  any  English  scholar,  remembering  the  former  days, 
wonders  with  a  movement  of  longing  whether  the  old  fellow¬ 
ship  can  ever  be  restored,  such  feelings  rise  up  as  the  great 
impediment ;  to  some  extent  they  may  be  in  himself,  certainly 
thay  are  in  those  about  him.  How  far  are  they  founded  on 
fact?  How  far  are  they  an  illusion  of  these  war-darkened 
days?  Ultimately  it  is  a  question  of  facts.  When  we  say 
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that  the  Germans  have  waged  this  war  dishonorably  and 
cruelly,  the  evidence  seems  to  us  to  admit  of  no  doubt. 
And  the  charge  we  make  has  not  reference  primarily  to  dis¬ 
honorable  and  cruel  things  which  German  soldiers  and 
sailors  may  have  done  in  contravention  of  discipline.  “Do 
they  question  the  ability  of  our  commanders  to  keep  their 
men  in  hand?”  the  Germans  are  apt  to  ask  indignantly. 
But  that  mistakes  the  point  of  the  accusation.  If  dis¬ 
honorable  and  cruel  things  have  been  done  in  the  German 
army  and  navy,  contrary  to  discipline,  so  have  they  in  all 
armies  and  navies,  which  consist  of  many  thousands  of  men ; 
some  such  things  have  no  doubt  been  done  during  these 
months  of  war  in  the  British  army.  The  evil  deeds  we 
charge  against  Germany  have  been  done,  not  against  dis¬ 
cipline,  but  in  obedience  to  discipline.  We  charge  the 
Germans  with  having  waged  dishonorable  and  cruel  warfare 
on  deliberate  principle,  with  having  organized  and  com¬ 
manded  atrocity. 

If  these  things  have  been  done,  what  can  we  say  of  any 
possible  future  commercium  litterarum?  We  may  say, 
surely,  that  to  put  the  whole  German  people  indiscriminately 
into  the  same  category  as  the  actual  perpetrators  of  these 
deeds  is  precipitate.  That  which  makes  the  whole  German 
people  appear  to  share  the  guilt  is  that  amongst  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  its  scholars,  its  writers,  its  religious  leaders  we  hear 
no  voice  raised  in  protest  or  condemnation.  But  we  have 
to  remember  that  a  difference  of  moral  judgment  as  to 
particular  cases  may  arise  from  a  disagreement  either  in 
the  major  or  in  the  minor  premiss — either  as  to  the  general 
principle  or  as  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  If  I  expect 
a  German  scholar  to  share  my  horror  at  the  crucifixion  of 
a  man  and  find  him  unmoved,  I  might  be  too  hasty  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  he  differed  from  me  in  his  feeling  about  cruci¬ 
fixion;  it  might  be  that  he  does  not  believe  that  this  cruci¬ 
fixion  as  a  matter  of  fact  took  place.  Now  the  really 
severing  difference  is  a  disagreement  in  the  major  premiss;  a 
disagreement  in  the  minor  premiss  need  not  necessarily 
divide  hearts.  If  the  German  scholar  refuses  to  believe  in 
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a  crucifixion  which  I  know  from  sure  testimony  to  have 
taken  place,  I  may  have  a  right  to  call  him  wrong-headed, 
but  I  have  no  right  to  call  him  inhumane. 

No  one  can  read  what  is  written  nowadays  in  Germany — 
the  printed  speech,  for  instance,  of  Wilamowitz-Mollen- 
dorff — without  seeing  that  something  of  the  same  difficulty 
exists  on  the  German  side.  It  is  unquestionable  that  a 
very  large  number  of  people  in  Germany  quite  honestly 
believe  a  series  of  things,  as  facts,  about  the  conduct  of 
England  which,  if  they  were  true,  would  justify  them  in 
regarding  us  with  strong  moral  condemnation  and  anger. 
It  is  curious  even  that  some  of  the  charges  they  bring  against 
us  are  identical  with  the  charges  we  bring  against  them. 
We  say  that  Germany  considers  itself  a  super-nation,  not 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  laws  which  bind  mankind;  they 
say  the  same  of  England.  We  say  that  Germany  claims 
the  Deity  as  its  special  ally;  they  say  that  England  claims 
to  be  an  elect  nation.  We  say  that  they  aim  at  a  world- 
hegemony;  they  say  the  same  of  us.  We  fling  Deutschland 
iiber  Alles  in  their  teeth;  they  have  discovered  that  some 
Englishman,  Nelson  or  Palmerston  or  Wellington,  once 
enunciated  the  maxim,  “Right  or  wrong,  my  country.” 
Their  religious  or  moral  talk,  in  connection  with  their 
conduct,  seems  to  us  nauseating  hypocrisy;  England,  as 
the  Rector  Magnificus  of  the  Berlin  University  sees  it,  is 
a  “Dorian  Grey,”  a  hoary,  hypocritical  sinner,  the  foulness 
of  whose  guilt  is  hidden  by  some  demoniac  craft  from  the 
world.  “England,”  he  says,  “regards  itself  as  the  elect 
nation.”  We  may  smile  when  we  notice  that  he  had  a 
moment  before  pronounced  the  sentence,  “We  will  assert 
our  German  superiority  in  all  fields.”  An  Englishman 
would  hardly  hold  that  language  about  England.  But 
even  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff,  anxious  as  he  is  to  recognize 
what  is  valuable  in  the  work  of  other  nations,  can  not  but 
remain  a  Prussian  all  the  time.  The  finer  modulations  are 
hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  brazen  tone. 

It  is  a  question  of  facts.  The  pacifist  in  a  hurry,  finding 
two  parties  each  bringing  similar  charges  against  the  other. 
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is  apt  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  six  of  one  and  half 
a  dozen  of  the  other,  and  try  to  soothe  both  sides  by  glossing 
over  their  respective  accusations.  But  it  is  not  always 
six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  And  in  a  case  like 
the  present  an  attempt  to  make  peace  by  pooh-poohing 
the  mutual  charges  would  be  as  foolish  as  to  try  to  heal  a 
wound  with  the  poison  still  in  it.  The  allegations,  for 
instance,  we  make  against  Germany  of  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  world  by  a  monstrous  aggression,  of  dishonorable  and 
cruel  warfare,  can  not  be  disposed  of  simply  by  saying 
“Ties,”  or  by  minimizing  their  gravity.  The  cure  for  the 
national  enmity  is  daylight — the  fullest  examination  of 
the  evidence. 

So  long  as  the  war  lasts  the  examination  of  the  evidence 
must  be  carried  on  under  somewhat  restrictive,  and  even 
disturbing,  conditions.  Scholars  in  England  and  scholars 
in  Germany,  fain  to  believe,  whatever  they  may  suppose 
each  other’s  nation  to  have  done,  in  the  good  will  of  each 
other  individually,  must  recognize  that  for  the  present  a 
disagreement  in  the  minor  premiss  constitutes  a  bar  to 
intercourse.  Yet  a  German  scholar  would  meantime  be 
reasonable  in  thinking  that  if  his  old  fellow- workers  in 
England  believe’  frightful  things  to  have  been  done  in 
Germany’s  name,  they  do  not  believe  it  simply  on  hearsay, 
or  because  they  have  read  it  in  the  papers,  but  because 
there  seems  to  them  to  be  damning  evidence ;  and  an  English 
scholar  meantime  would  be  reasonable  in  recognizing  that 
the  German  can  not  be  expected  to  admit  the  guilt  of  his 
own  people  till  the  evidence  is  before  him  in  a  completer 
measure  than  is  possible  today. 

There  is  indeed  already  one  fact  which  stands  out  so 
prominently  that  it  can  be  questioned  neither  in  Germany 
nor  England,  and  which  makes  a  material  difference  when 
one  considers  the  mutual  accusations — the  fact  that  Ger¬ 
many  is  a  country  much  more  strictly  centralized  under  a 
much  more  autocratic  government.  Germans  often  point 
out  with  pride  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  them  from 
this  firmer  organization,  and  an  Englishman  may  acknowl- 
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edge  that  there  are  some  real  advantages.  But  there  are 
other  consequences  of  this  form  of  government  which  must 
be  taken  into  the  bargain.  Political  opinion  in  Germany 
is  controlled  and  shaped  by  the  government  to  a  degree 
impossible  in  the  more  democratic  atmosphere  of  England. 
If  the  mass  of  British  people  were  shown  to  be  innocent  of 
aggresive  intention,  that  would  be  some  security  that  the 
British  Government  could  not  pursue  an  aggressive  national 
policy.  In  Germany  the  mass  of  the  people  might  be 
peacefully  disposed  without  affording  any  similar  security 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  supreme  government.  Beliefs 
in  England  grow  up,  at  any  rate,  under  the  play  of  free 
criticism;  the  German  charges  against  England  seem  to 
be  like  gramophone  records  of  an  official  pattern,  rendered 
without  any  individual  thought  by  one  human  machine 
after  another;  and  you  feel  that  to  argue  with  those  who 
reproduce  the  stereotyped  phrases  would  be  like  trying 
to  argue  with  a  gramophone. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  READING  IN  THE  MODERN  LAN¬ 
GUAGE  COURvSE 

Nothing  helps  a  teacher  so  much  in  planning  and  carry¬ 
ing  thru  a  course  of  study  with  a  class  as  to  see  clearly  be¬ 
fore  him  the  object  which  he  wishes  to  attain.  Yet  nothing 
is  more  difficult  at  the  present  moment  than  for  the  teacher 
of  modern  languages  to  arrive  at  any  such  clearness  of  aim. 
He  might  be  able  to  choose  among  the  variety  of  methods 
recommended  to  him  were  he  sure  what  result  he  is  seeking 
to  achieve.  But  when  he  is  informed  on  good,  tho  vary¬ 
ing  authority,  that  he  should  teach  his  pupils  to  read, 
write,  speak,  understand  and  translate  the  foreign  language 
with  ease,  or  is  sharply  criticized  because  they  are  found 
lacking  in  one  or  more  of  these  points,  when  he  considers 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  thus  allotted  him  in  comparison 
to  the  amount  of  time  allowed  for  it  in  the  school  program, 
he  is  apt  to  become  discouraged  or  confused  and  at  the 
end  of  the  course  his  pupils  will  probably  be  found  in  the 
same  condition. 

Germany  has  done  much  during  the  last  few  years  to 
improve  the  methods  of  modern  language  teaching  and 
to  raise  this  subject  to  something  like  its  proper  place  in 
the  estimation  of  school  authorities.  Among  all  the  men 
who  have  helped  in  this  movement  none  has  done  as 
much,  and  surely  none  is  so  well  known  here,  as  Max 
Walter,  Director  of  the  Musterschule  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Main.  In  the  program  of  that  school  the  object  of  the 
course  in  modern  languages  is  defined  as:  first,  intelligent 
reading  of  the  whole  literary  language;  second,  intelligent 
understanding  of  every-day  speech;  third,  active  use  of  the 
language  up  to  two  or  three  thousand  words. 

The  Germans,  however,  allows  for  the  study  of  a  modern 
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language  about  twice  as  much  time  in  the  classroom  and 
in  preparation  as  we  are  able  to  do  in  our  schools.  This 
is  owing  to  the  much  longer  school  hours,  the  earlier  period 
at  which  modern  language  study  is  begun  and  the  larger 
amount  of  work  expected  from  the  pupils.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  impossible  for  us  to  try  to  accomplish  all  that  they 
do  and  we  must  perforce  omit  something. 

You  will  notice  the  relative  importance  given  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  school  program  to  the  reasons  for  learning  a  modern 
language:  first,  to  read  it;  second,  to  understand  it;  third, 
to  speak  it.  Yet  in  Europe  the  power  of  speaking  a  modern 
language  is  much  more  important  than  it  is  here,  for  there 
different  peoples  dwell  close  together  and  must  of  necessity 
constantly  meet  in  business  and  social  life.  Very  few  of  our 
pupils,  on  the  other  hand,  will  ever  need  to  speak  French 
or  German,  but  to  all  of  them  the  power  to  read  one  or 
both  of  these  languages  will  prove  a  most  valuable  posses¬ 
sion.  They  will  use  it  in  their  business,  as  well  as  in  tech¬ 
nical,  scientific  and  professional  work  of  all  kinds,  and  will 
find  it  invaluable  as  a  key  to  the  literature  of  the  great 
nations  which  stand  in  the  forefront  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  To  gain  fluency  in  speech  is  a  matter  of  much  time 
and  can  only  be  attained  and  kept  up  by  individual  work 
and  by  constant  practise.  It  is,  like  playing  the  piano, 
almost  more  a  matter  of  muscular  than  of  intellectual 
training.  But  if  we  can  teach  our  pupils  to  read  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  foreign  language  well  and  to  speak  it  a  little, 
they  can  easily  acquire  whatever  fluency  they  need  in  speak¬ 
ing  or  writing  when  the  chance  for  practise  or  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ,  use  arises.  Therefore  the  acquisition  of  ease 
in  reading  the  language  should  be  the  first  aim  of  our  in¬ 
struction.  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  the  power  to  read 
the  foreign  language  is  the  main  object  of  the  course,  every¬ 
thing  else  must  be  made  tributary  to  that.  This  by  no 
means  implies  that  grammar  and  oral  work  are  to  be  omitted, 
only  that  they  are  to  be  used  mainly  as  helps  toward  learn¬ 
ing  to  read.  In  every  language  we  need  grammar  as  the 
framework,  especially  for  older  pupils.  Oral  work,  too,  is 
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absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  increase  and  build  up 
vocabulary  and  to  make  the  foreign  language  a  living 
thing.  The  ear  must  be  trained  to  understand  readily 
if  the  student  is  ever  to  read  with  ease  and  pleasure  and  to 
have  enjoyment  of  style,  or  Sprachgefuhl.  The  teacher 
should  use  the  foreign  tongue  constantly  in  the  classroom 
and  should  encourage  the  pupils  to  do  so  as  much  as  time 
will  allow.  But  we  must  rely  upon  reading  to  supply  the 
mass  of  words  necessary  as  a  foundation  for  the  real  knowl¬ 
edge  and  use  of  any  language. 

In  discussions  of  the  problems  of  modern  language 
teaching  we  often  find  a  great  lack  of  clearness  as  to  the 
distinction  between  reading  and  translation,  yet  these  are 
two  absolutely  different  things.  Learning  to  read  a  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  process  of  acquiring  new  symbols  for  objects  and 
ideas.  Translation  is  a  process  of  comparing  two  sets  of 
symbols.  The  latter  is  an  extremely  difficult  process  and 
one  which  is  especially  hard  for  young  people,  and  insis¬ 
tence  upon  it  often  absolutely  frustrates  our  main  object, 
which  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  rea'd  the  foreign  language. 
In  my  opinion,  which  is  based  on  experience  gained  in 
fourteen  years  of  high  school  and  ten  of  college  teaching, 
translation  in  class  is  always  dangerous,  for  it  puts  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  English  when  it  should  be  kept  entirely  on 
the  foreign  language.  The  student  may  look  up  at  home 
any  words  that  he  needs  in  order  to  comprehend  what  he 
is  reading,  but  he  should  come  to  class  thinking  only  of 
the  foreign  words  and  should  not  be  asked  to  translate, 
certainly  not  until  he  has  already  a  fairly  good  hold  on  the 
foreign  idiom.  Whenever  a  pupil  feels  that  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  translate,  he  will  come  into  the  classroom 
with  his  own  English  words,  not  the  German  or  French 
of  the  author  he  is  studying,  in  his  mind  and  on  his  lips. 

Reading  is  the  power  of  getting  the  ideas  directly  from 
the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  and  for  this  a  large 
vocabulary  is  needed,  which  must  be  acquired  by  meeting 
again  and  again  all  the  ordinary  words  and  expressions 
of  the  language  until  they  become  perfectly  famiUar  to 
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eye  and  ear.  A  distinction  very  important  for  the  lan¬ 
guage  teacher  and  one  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of 
is  the  difference  between  the  active  and  the  passive  vocab¬ 
ulary.  Almost  every  discussion  of  this  and  kindred  sub¬ 
jects  shows  that  this  distinction  is  not  understood  or  not 
kept  in  mind.  We  all  know  that  the  number  of  words 
which  we  use  freely  in  speaking  and  writing  even  our  own 
native  tongue  is  very  small  compared  with  the  number 
which  we  recognize  and  understand  in  reading.  The  more 
highly  educated  a  person  is  the  larger  his  vocabulary  be¬ 
comes,  but  the  passive  vocabulary  always  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  active.  Now  if  all  agree  that  the  power 
to  read  and  understand  French  or  German  is  much  more 
valuable  for  us  than  the  power  to  speak  or  to  write  these 
languages,^  then  it  is  evident  that  special  emphasis  should 
be  laid  on  the  acquisition  of  passive  vocabulary.  For  this 
reading  is  and  must  be  the  natural  method. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  “natural  method” 
of  learning  a  language,  a  term  which  originally  referred  to 
the  way  in  which  a  child  acquires  the  use  of  its  mother 
tongue,  simply  by  constantly  hearing  and  speaking  it. 
But  the  child  hears  and  speaks  English  from  morning  to 
night,  while  the  boy  or  girl  can  hear  and  speak  French  or 
German  only  four  or  five  hours  a  week,  and  that  in  a  crowded 
classroom.  It  is  evident  that  the  best-equipt  teacher  can 
not  supply  in  this  .time  and  under  these  conditions  the 
needed  practise  for  ear  and  tongue  and  many  teachers 
are  not  fitted,  in  spite  of  all  effort  and  good  intention,  to 
give  orally  the  mass  of  rapid  speech  needed  for  building 

^  This  selitence  might  be  considered  superfluous,  in  view  of  the  self- 
evident  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  speak  or  write  a  language 
which  he  can  not  understand  or  read,  were  it  not  that  many  parents  and 
even  many  teachers  confuse  the  power  to  speak  a  language  with  the  power  to 
use  fluently  a  very  small  number  of  words  and  phrases  in  connection  with  a 
very  limited  range  of  subjects.  Of  such  a  nature  is  the  fluent  English  of  the 
average  continental  waiter  or  of  those  charming  foreign  ladies  who  fill  us  with 
admiration  by  their  easy  command  of  the  current  phrases  of  polite  society 
but  who  are  quite  unable  to  carry  on  a  conversation  on  any  topic  outside 
these  narrow  limits.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  an  acquaintance 
with  a  foreign  language  has  no  educational  or  cultural  value. 
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up  vocabulary.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  all  teach  our 
pupils  to  read  a  foreign  language  by  the  “natural  method”; 
for  how  do  we  learn  to  read  our  own  mother  tongue?  The 
child  of  ten  or  twelve  who  reads  with  delight  one  of  Scott’s 
novels  probably  understands  at  first  not  more  than  half 
the  words  he  meets  with.  The  pictures  are  vague,  but 
perhaps  for  that  reason  all  the  more  delightful  and  no  one 
thinks  of  requiring  him  to  look  up  in  the  dictionary  the 
words  which  he  does  not  understand.  By  constant  repeti¬ 
tion,  by  seeing  the  words  and  phrases  over  and  over  again 
in  different  positions,  he  soon  learns  to  understand  accurately 
what  they  mean  and  thus  unconsciously  acquires  the  power 
to  read  any  book  that  interests  him.  A  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education  learnt  German 
as  a  young  man  merely  by  taking  a  German  newspaper 
and  reading  it  every  morning  without  dictionary  or  any 
other  help  until  gradually  he  came  to  understand  it.  This 
is  the  natural  way  of  learning  to  read ;  and  our  older  pupils 
who  are  studying  a  foreign  language  have  a  certain  ad¬ 
vantage  over  children  who  are  learning  their  own,  for  they 
already  have  the  ideas  and  concepts  in  mind ;  they  need  only 
to  acquire  new  symbols  for  objects  and  thoughts  with  which 
they  are  already  'familiar  and  this  process  is  often  a  very 
rapid  one.  In  my  own  elementary  work  I  am  often  surprized 
to  see  how  quickly  my  pupils  gain  the  power  of  reading 
and  of  comprehending  what  I  say  to  them  and  how  many 
phrases  they  understand  which  I  am  sure  they  have  never 
met  with  before. 

A  teacher  must  not  think  that  the  pupil  learns  only 
what  is  taught  him  in  the  classroom.  Beside  the  direct 
instruction,  processes  of  analogy,  association  and  intui¬ 
tion  are  constantly  going  on  and  the  results,  tho  not  al¬ 
ways  apparent  at  first,  will  in  the  end  greatly  reward  the 
teacher  who  has  confidence  in  his  pupils. 

When  teachers  are  advised  to  abandon  the  old  transla¬ 
tion  method  and  to  let  their  classes  really  learn  to  read 
the  foreign  language,  their  usual  reply  is:  “Unless  they 
translate,  I  can  not  tell  whether  they  have  prepared  the 
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lesson”  or  “whether  they  understand  the  lesson.”  But 
is  it  not  much  easier  for  a  bright  pupil  to  “rush”  a  recita¬ 
tion  by  translating  at  sight  from  the  book  he  is  allowed 
to  keep  open  before  him,  than  to  answer  with  closed  book 
questions  which  test  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
and  vocabulary  of  the  assigned  work?  Moreover,  nothing 
is  duller  for  a  class  than  to  listen  to  an  awkward  or  blunder¬ 
ing  translation  of  a  passage  with  which  they  are  already 
familiar,  and  blundering  the  translation  will  be  unless 
the  teacher  devotes  much  time  in  the  classroom  to  criti¬ 
cizing  and  improving  it,  an  excellent  exercise  if  his  object 
is  to  teach  English,  but  practically  of  no  value  for  improv¬ 
ing  and  increasing  his  pupils’  knowledge  of  German  or 
French. 

A  little  thought  and  practise  will  soon  prove  to  a  teacher 
how  easy  it  is  to  test  the  pupils’  knowledge  without  the  use 
of  translation.  A  brief  quotation  from  the  assigned  les¬ 
son  with  the  question:  “Under  what  circumstances  was  this 
said  and  who  said  it?”  or  “What  did  X  answer  when  Y 
said  this?”  or  “Of  what  is  this  a  description?”  is  a  hope¬ 
less  puzzle  for  anyone  who  has  not  really  read  and  under¬ 
stood  the  passage,  but  can  be  easily  answered  by  anyone 
who  has  and  it  puts  the  emphasis  where  it  should  be,  on 
the  words  and  the  subject  matter  of  the  text.  If  a  teacher 
suspects  at  any  time  that  the  work  is  not  being  properly 
prepared,  a  five  minutes’  written  test  at  the  beginning  of 
the  hour  based  on  some  such  question  as  those  suggested 
here  will  at  once  reveal  the  offenders  and  warn  the  class 
against  such  neglect  in  the  future. 

Some  simple  reading  should  form  a  part  of  every  lesson 
from  the  very  beginning.  The  recitation  should  begin 
with  brief  questions  on  the  prepared  work,  the  questions 
to  be  in  the  foreign  language  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
words  of  the  text.  At  first  let  the  class  answer  with  the 
book  open  before  them,  which  they  can  easily  do  by  only 
changing  a  few  forms  here  and  there.  Later  they  can  an¬ 
swer  with  closed  books,  or  can  give  a  summary  in  French  or 
German  of  the  matter  already  gone  over  or  write  it  on  the 
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blackboard.  Again,  have  an  easy  passage  that  has  not 
been  studied  read  aloud  in  class;  then  tell  the  pupils  to  shut 
their  books  and  ask  what  they  have  understood  or  let  them 
give  a  summary  in  English  of  what  has  been  read;  this 
will  teach  them  to  catch  the  meaning  quickly.  Later  the 
summary  can  be  given  in  German.  In  conducting  this 
exercise,  the  emphasis  should  always  be  on  what  the  pupils 
do  understand  and  not  on  what  they  do  not.  In  fact  all 
our  teachers  would  find  comfort  for  themselves  and  for 
their  pupils  if  they  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  than  to  the  negative  side  of  language  work;  that  is, 
judge  themselves  and  their  classes  by  what  they  have 
learned  and  not  by  what  they  have  not  learned. 

In  taking  up  a  text  the  teacher  should  select  for  care¬ 
ful  discussion  those  passages  which  contain  words  and 
expressions  which  it  will  be  valuable  for  the  pupil  to  know 
well,  to  take  into  his  active  vocabulary,  letting  the  rest 
be  read  rapidly  for  the  subject  matter  only.  This  method  al¬ 
lows  the  use  of  longer  connected  texts,  for  they  can  thus  be 
read  fast  enough  to  keep  up  the  interest.  A  longer  text 
is  also  easier  for  the  pupil,  as  he  soon  becomes  familiar 
with  plot  and  vocabulary.  Remember  that  an  interest¬ 
ing  book  is  always  easier  than  a  dull  one.  The  lessons 
should  be  short  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  text  and  long 
at  the  end  and  the  teacher  should  help  the  class  over  the 
hard  places. 

Many  teachers  impair  their  work  by  too  great  conscien¬ 
tiousness.  In  their  anxiety  lest  their  work  should  not  be 
thoro  they  frequently  spend  much  time  in  the  classroom  in  dis¬ 
cussing  and  explaining  unusual  or  dialectic  forms  and  idioms 
which  the  pupil  will  never  need  to  use  himself  and  which 
he  may  not  meet  again  in  his  reading  for  years.  This  is 
a  mistake.  Emphasis  in  classroom  work  should  be  laid 
on  easy  and  usual  words  and  expressions.  Only  when 
the  pupil  is  really  at  home  in  these  is  he  ready  to  take 
into  his  active  vocabulary  more  difficult  and  unusual 
phrases  and  constructions. 

It  is  easy  to  vary  the  work  in  reading  from  day  to  day 
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so  that  a  class  may  never  find  it  monotonous.  One  day 
two  or  three  pages  may  be  assigned  for  intensive  work  in 
vocabulary  and  construction,  the  teacher  having  carefully 
selected  the  passage  for  this  purpose.  Another  day,  five 
or  six  pages  may  be  assigned  for  “reproduction;”  that  is, 
the  pupil  will  give  the  contents  in  the  foreign  language. 
Another  day,  he  may  read  ten  or  fifteen  pages,  being  only 
required  to  answer  questions  about  the  facts  and  events 
of  the  story.  The  teacher  will  find  this  latter  a  very  favor¬ 
ite  form  of  exercise  with  the  class  and  as  the  end  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  book  approaches,  they  wdll  be  ready  and  anxious 
to  take  longer  and  longer  “reading  lessons.”  Of  course 
reading  at  sight  in  class  must  not  be  neglected,  as  it  always 
interests  the  pupils  and  also  gives  the  teacher  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  judging  of  the  progress  they  are  making, 
of  the  growth  of  their  vocabulary  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  depend  on  the  dictionary  in  preparing  the  work. 
In  my  opinion  the  book  chosen  for  sight  reading  should 
always  be  the  one  the  class  is  reading  at  the  time.  To 
have  an  extra  book  for  such  work  is  to  break  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  attention  and  interest,  and  against  the  plea 
that  an  easy  book  should  be  chosen  for  this  purpose  may 
be  set  the  fact  that  the  book  with  whose  vocabulary  the 
pupils  are  familiar  and  in  whose  plot  and  characters  they 
are  interested  is,  at  least  for  the  moment,  the  easiest  one 
for  them  to  read. 

It  seems  impossible  to  say  anything  about  the  work 
of  the  high  school  without  touching  on  the  vext  question 
of  college  entrance  requirements.  Many  teachers  of  mod¬ 
ern  languages  say  that  they  can  not  read  in  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  them  the  800  or  1000  pages  required  by  the  colleges, 
or  that,  in  order  to  do  so,  they  are  forced  to  sacrifice  oral 
and  grammatical  work.  But  this  merely  shows  how  little 
confidence  they  really  have  in  the  methods  they  profess 
to  believe  in.  Oral  work  does  not  take  time  from  reading, 
it  is  the  best  possible  means  of  helping  the  pupil  to  read 
rapidly  and  easily.  Nor  does  the  college  expect  that  800 
pages  be  learned  and  discust  sentence  by  sentence  in  the 
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classroom.  It  holds  that  the  student  should  have  read 
as  much  as  that  to  give  him  the  mass  of  words  necessary 
for  a  reading  vocabulary,  tho  he  may  have  studied  and  re¬ 
cited  carefully  perhaps  only  three  or  four  hundred.  Care¬ 
ful  work  at  the  beginning  with  much  question  and  answer 
makes  rapid  work  possible  later,  and  a  class  so  trained 
will  read  in  the  end  twice  as  much  as  is  possible  by  the  old 
translation  method  and  will  thoroly  enjoy  the  process. 
Such  a  class  should  be  able  in  the  third  year  of  the  high 
school  course  to  read  with  enjoyment  and  appreciation 
some  of  the  simpler  of  the  Hterary  masterpieces  of  the 
language  they  are  studying  and  to  read  them,  as  litera¬ 
ture  should  always  be  read,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
thought  and  form,  not  of  vocabulary  and  grammatical 
construction. 

Marian  P.  Whitney 

Vassar  College 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  HYDRA:  A  REPLY 

In  the  November,  1915,  number  of  Educational  Re¬ 
view  Helen  Babcock  Latham,  under  the  caption  of  The 
high  school  hydra,  revives  the  high  school  fraternity 
question.  She  thinks : 

1.  That  in  our  efforts  to  suppress  fraternities  we  are 
unjustly  exacting  blind  obedience  from  our  students. 

2.  That  the  control  or  direction  of  these  fraternities 
must  rest  with  the  parents, — ^and  the  Juvenile  Court! 

In  each  of  these  contentions  she  is  mistaken.  High 
school  fraternities  have  been  proscribed  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  sale  of  opium  is  prohibited.  Experience  has  shown 
that  high  school  fraternities  are  a  blight  upon  the  school 
and  upon  the  individual.  Like  opium,  they  have  been 
labeled  “poisonous,”  but  if  people  will  persist  in  cultivating 
a  craving  for  them,  then  they  must  be  outlawed  abso¬ 
lutely. 

To  illustrate,  I  have  a  boy  who  is  interested  in  poultry. 
He  undertook  to  raise  several  lots  of  chicks  during  August 
and  September,  in  the  face  of  a  divided  opinion  on  the 
advisability  of  trying  to  raise  chicks  so  late  in  the  season. 
He  endeavored  to  help  matters  by  hatching  them  under 
hens  in  preference  to  incubators,  and  he  even  took  pains 
to  purchase  from  a  neighbor  some  hens  that  would  surely 
be  good  mothers.  The  chicks  hatched  and  got  along 
nicely  for  a  few  weeks.  Then  some  of  them  began  to  die, 
showing  symptoms  of  dizziness  and  partial  paralysis. 
Investigation  revealed  the  cause.  Those  that  suffered 
were  out  of  a  brood  that  were  allowed  to  run  in  a  field 
containing  a  weed  known  as  “deadly  night-shade.”  As 
soon  as  they  were  penned  up  the  trouble  ceased. 

Deadly  night-shade  in  small  doses  may  not  be  poison- 
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ous  to  full-grown  fowl — it  is  even  used  as  a  medicine  for 
human  beings,  but  it  is  too  strong  medicine  for  young 
chicks.  Fraternal  organizations  may  be  good  for  mature 
persons,  and  college  fraternities  are  beneficial  for  college 
men  in  some  ways,  but  the  high  school  fraternity,  with 
its  secret  oaths,  night  entertainments — frequently  with 
cigarette  accompaniments, — its  hand-me-down  friend¬ 
ships,  is  too  strong  medicine  for  immature  minds.  The 
mother  hen  was  wise  in  her  way,  but  because  she  was 
powerless  to  safeguard  her  flock  against  the  insidious 
poison  of  the  deadly  night-shade,  it  became  necessary  to 
lock  up  both  mother  and  chicks — to  exact  of  them  blind 
obedience,  in  other  words.  If  the  danger  had  been  from 
a  coyote  or  from  a  hawk,  the  mother  hen  would  have  raised 
a  cry  that  would  have  brought  my  boy  to  the  scene  with 
a  shot-gun,  somewhat  in  the  capacity  of  a  juvenile  court 
of  last  resort.  But  when  it  comes  to  deadly  night-shade, 
the  best  remedy  is  to  pen  up  and  protect  the  flock  until 
the  weed  is  rooted  out. 

Miss  Latham  admits  that  fraternity  members  have 
sought  refuge  “in  evasion,  subterfuge  and  deception, ” — 
and  she  seems  to  uphold  them  in  so  doing.  The  unlovely 
picture  she  draws  is  like  that  of  an  opium  fiend  seeking  to 
crave  his  appetite.  She  would  argue  that  because  the 
opium  eater  does  these  same  things,  and  persists  in  doing 
them,  we  should  lift  the  ban  that  has  been  placed  upon 
opium.  High  school  students  as  a  body  are  clean,  whole¬ 
some  young  people,  and  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  degenerate  opium  eater,  but  in  one  particular  the 
analogy  holds:  it  has  been  mainly  the  weaklings  who  have 
defied  the  anti-fratemity  laws,  placing  themselves  in  the 
position  of  outlaw's,  skulking  thru  the  back  alleys,  as  it 
w'cre,  like  hunted  animals,  and  fearing  to  face  the  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities  of  the  school.  They  may  think  that  they 
are  suffering  a  martyrdom,  as  Miss  Latham  claims,  but 
as  a  rule  their  suffering  is  akin  to  the  craving  of  a  depraved 
appetite,  or  is  the  incipient  stage  of  a  withered  mentality. 

George  A.  Merriee 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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REVIEWS 

A  short  history  of  English.  Henry  Cecil  Wyld,  University  of  Liverpool, 
London.  John  Murray.  1914.  240  p. 

Readers  of  Professor  Wyld’s  Historical  study  of  the 
mother  tongue  (1906)  and  other  of  his  publications  will  be 
prepared  to  welcome  this  most  recent  addition  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  teacher  and  student  of  the  English  language. 
A  short  history  of  English  is  not  intended  for  the  wide 
general  public,  but  for  those  students  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  English  in  its  historical  aspects,  that  is, 
who  have  read  texts  of  the  earlier  periods,  and  who  wish  to 
secure  a  scientific  and  moderately  thoro  understanding  of 
the  language  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  grammatical 
development.  Both  what  the  book  does  and  what  it 
refrains  from  doing  are  significant.  Professor  Wyld  ex¬ 
cludes  altogether  the  discussion  of  vocabulary,  his  reason 
for  doing  so  being  that  this  subject  has  been  treated  “at 
great  length,  and  very  competently,  in  many  other  books.” 
To  this  he  might  have  added  that  vocabulary,  by  its  nature, 
is  the  side-  of  language  which  the  undisciplined  student  can 
most  readily  understand.  Words  come  into  languages, 
or  modify  their  meanings,  in  ways  which  are  fairly  obvious 
and  intelligible  to  anyone  who  is  observant  of  social  in¬ 
novations  and  customs.  On  the  other  hand.  Professor 
Wyld  has  omitted  all  formal  discussion  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  division  of  the  history  of  the  language, 
that  is,  syntax.  But  here  again  his  judgment  was  sound. 
Syntax  is  the  least  tractable  of  all  the  aspects  of  language 
from  the  point  of  view  of  systematization  and  organization. 
A  short  history  of  English  could  not  have  treated  this  sub¬ 
ject  adequately,  and  a  brief  sketch  for  the  beginner  would 
have  served  no  useful  purpose.  By  the  exclusion  of 
vocabulary  and  syntax.  Professor  Wyld  has  been  able  to 
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center  attention  upon  the  history  of  English  sounds  and  in¬ 
flections,  the  two  sides  of  language  which  unquestionably 
provide  the  most-  significant  and  fundamental  body  of 
fact,  both  for  professional  and  non-professional  students  of 
language.  His  limitation  of  subject  has  also  permitted  him 
to  treat  sounds  and  inflections  wdth  a  fullness  that  ap¬ 
proaches  scientific  exhaustiveness.  So  far  as  it  goes,  the 
book  is  thoro,  and  the  student  who  masters  the  content  of  it 
will  have  a  good  foundation  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
English  language  and  a  sound  preparation  for  further  and 
more  special  study.  The  reviewer  would  emphasize,  with 
Professor  Wyld,  the  principle  that  the  student  “must  get 
away  from  textbooks  as  soon  as  possible,  or  use  them  but  as 
servants  and  guides.”  The  purpose  of  studying  textbooks 
on  language  is  to  be  able  to  study  texts,  and  it  is  only  by 
going  to  texts  at  first  hand  that  the  student  of  the  English 
language  will  learn  to  realize  that  the  textbooks  on  the 
history  of  the  language  do  not  contain  an  ultimate  summary 
of  final  and  inalterable  facts. 

Inexperienced  students  often  find  it  a  cold  plunge  to 
be  thrown  immediately  into  the  study  of  sounds  or  phonet¬ 
ics.  And  yet  this  branch  of  the  study  of  language  is  so 
much  a  prerequisite  to  any  further  study,  that  it  seems  a 
sheer  waste  of  time  to  dilly-dally  over  more  general  and 
often  non-linguistic  ways  of  approach.  The  reviewer 
agrees  with  Professor  Wyld  that  the  study  of  sounds  is 
“necessarily  the  backbone  of  all  serious  courses  of  study, 
whether  in  universities,  or  among  private  students  who 
wish  to  be  more  than  amateurs.  ...  On  no  side  of  the  study 
does  the  untrained  dabbler  in  etymology  show  his  in¬ 
capacity  so  much  as  on  questions  which  demand  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  sound  laws  of  the  various  dialects  of  Old 
and  Middle  English.  But  even  those  who  have  an  ele¬ 
mentary  working  knowledge  of  the  sound  changes  of  the 
Old  and  Middle  English,  are  often  very  much  at  sea  when 
it  comes  to  following  the  history  of  English  sounds  beyond 
the  Middle  EngHsh  period.”  The  language  has  by  no 
means  remained  stationary  since  the  death  of  Chaucer, 
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and  the  student  of  English  sounds  can  not  neglect  the  many 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  so-called  Modern 
English  period — which  are  still  taking  place  today.  The 
study  of  English  sounds  should  therefore  concern  itself 
not  only  with  the  changes  which  occurred  in  the  remoter 
historical  period,  but  also  with  contemporary  English  usage. 
To  this  whole  course  of  study  Professor  Wyld’s  book  pre¬ 
sents  an  admirable  introduction,  and  the  reviewer  has 
dwelt  upon  the  matter  of  sounds,  not  only  because  it  is 
intrinsically  the  more  important,  but  also  because  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  sounds  is  the  more  interesting  and  original  half 
of  Professor  Wyld’s  book.  The- treatment  of  inflections  is 
adequate,  but  the  student  who  is  at  home  in  the  history  of 
English  sounds  will  not  long  find  himself  a  stranger  among 
English  inflections.  George  Philip  Krapp 

Columbia  University 

It  is  worth  while  noting  that  the  most  scholarly  and  orig¬ 
inal  studies  in  English  constitutional  history  have  recently 
come  from  French  scholars.  We  heartily  welcome  the 
volume  Studies  supplementary  to  Stubbs  constitutional  his¬ 
tory  by  M  Betit-Dutaillis,  honorary  professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Lille  and  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Grenoble. 
This  volume  deals  with  the  intensely  interesting  subject 
of  the  forest  in  medieval  England  and  with  the  rising  of 
1381.  It  is  the  work  of  a  genuine  and  highly  trained 
historical  scholar.  (Manchester:  The  University  Press, 
1914.  316  p.  4S.) 

Another  piece  of  patient  and  cautious  scholarship  with 
far-reaching  usefulness  is  the  book  entitled  Pre-Reformation 
scholars  in'  Scotland  in  the  XVI  century  by  W.  Forbes  Leith, 
S.  J.  The  author  has  taken  as  his  text  the  following  sentence 
from  Sir  William  Hamilton:  “The  list  of  Scottish  scholars 
driven  from  the  land  at  the  Reformation  for  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  would  form  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  chapter  of  Scottish  literary  history.” 
Mr.  Forbes  Leith  has  proved  this  to  be  true.  (Glasgow: 
James  MacLehose  &  Sons,  1915.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
American  agents.  156  p.  $2.50.) 
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Still  another  highly  interesting  and  important  book  on 
the  Middle  Ages  is  An  introduction  to  the  economic  history 
of  England  by  E.  Lipson  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Lipson  has  been  able  to  use  material  and  records 
recently  made  available  in  this  field  of  study  and  he  traces 
with  clearness  the  manorial  organization,  its  break-up, 
the  agrarian  revolution,  and  the  growth  of  towns  and  guilds 
in  a  way  that  is  most  unusually  readable.  We  heartily 
commend  the  book  to  all  students  of  economic  history. 
(London:  A.  &  C.  Black,  1915.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
American  agents.  552  p.  $2.50.) 

Dr.  Paul  Carus,  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  living  authors, 
has  just  published  a  volume  entitled  Goethe,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  a  sympathetic  study  of  one  of  the  most  notable 
men  in  the  world’s  history.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  available  any  other  study  of  Goethe  that  is  at 
once  so  good  and  so  complete.  (Chicago:  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company.  352  p.  $3.00.) 

American  women  in  civic  work  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
containing  personal  sketches  of  about  a  dozen  women  who 
have  been  more  or  less  in  the  public  eye  of  late.  (New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  1915.  278  p.  $1.00.) 

A  book  which  it  behooves  every  serious-minded  American 
who  cares  for  his  country’s  institutions  and  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  opportunities  which  those  institutions  confer 
upon  individual  citizens,  to  read  and  seriously  ponder, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  striking  books  that  has  come 
from  the  press  in  many  a  day,  is  The  reconciliation  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  liberty.  The  author  is  Professor  John  W.  Burgess, 
so  long  professor  of  political  science  and  constitutional 
law  and  dean  of  the  graduate  faculties,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Professor  Burgess’  book  is  a  veritable  mine  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  a  fountain  of  practical  wisdom.  He  reviews 
critically  and  fairly  every  step  in  the  age-long  development 
of  the  movement  to  secure  effective  government  without 
crushing  individual  liberty  under  foot.  Every  class  in 
political  science  should  have  this  book  in  its  hands  and  should 
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study  it  chapter  by  chapter  and  page  by  page.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1915.  393  p.  $2.50.) 

A  more  elementary  work  in  the  field  of  political  phil¬ 
osophy,  but  a  very  searching  and  constructive  one,  is  The 
peoples,  government  by  David  Jayne  Hill,  formerly  American 
ambassador  at  Berlin.  Dr.  Hill  endeavors  to  set  forth 
in  simple  language  understanded  of  the  people  what  is  at 
stake  in  many  of  the  current  proposals  to  change  the  Ameri¬ 
can  form  of  government.  His  analysis  of  sovereignty  and 
of  law  is  as  clear  and  as  satisfying  a  piece  of  work  as  has 
been  done  in  this  field  in  many  a  day.  Here,  too,  is  a  book 
which  students  of  political  science  should  study  with  thoro 
care.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Sons,  1915.  286  p. 

$1.50.) 

Principal  Frederick  G.  Reilly,  of  New  York  City,  has  made, 
a  very  simple,  direct  and  helpful  little  book  entitled. 
Rational  athletics  for  boys.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com¬ 
pany.  125  p.  90  cents.) 

Walter  S.  Hinchman,  of  Groton  School,  is  the  author  of 
a  History  of  English  literature,  intended  to  present  facts  of 
the  narrative  to  students  rather  than  to  offer  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  them.  (New  York:  The  Century  Company, 
1915-  455  P- 

In  the  important  series  known  as  The  Nation’s  Library, 
Joseph  McCabe  contributes  the  Principles  of  evolution, 
which  is  an  effort  to  make  more  accurate  and  more  clearly 
definite  the  customary  uses  of  the  applications  of  the  term. 
(Baltimore:  Warwick  &  York,  1915.  264  p.  40  cents.) 

In  Longman’s  Modern  Mathematical  Series  three  un¬ 
usually  attractive  and  excellent  volumes  have  appeared. 
These  are  The  teaching  of  algebra  including  trigonometry, 
by  Professor  T.  Percy  Nunn,  of  the  University  of  London; 
Exercises  in  algebra,  including  trigonometry,  in  two  parts  by 
the  same  author;  and  Projective  geometry,  by  Professor  G. 
B.  Mathews,  of  the  University  College  of  North  Wales, 
at  Bangor.  (London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company, 

1915-) 
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A  really  admirable  account  of  the  development  of  English 
economic  life,  simple  enough  to  read  in  the  secondary  school 
and  scholarly  enough  to  be  kept  as  a  book  of  reference,  is 
English  industry  and  trade,  by  H.  L.  Burrows.  (London: 
A.  &  C.  Black,  1915.  208  p.  65  cents.) 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  interpret  the  great 
artists  for  the  general  reader  and  not  many  of  them  have 
been  more  successful  than  the  book  entitled  Sketches  of 
great  painters,  by  Edwin  Watts  Chubb,  of  Athens,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Chubb  has  a  genuine  understanding  of  the  men  of  whom 
he  writes  and  he  makes  them  very  real  and  very  significant 
toothers.  (Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company,  1915. 
264  p.  $1.00.) 

One  of  the  most  striking  personalities  in  the  history  of 
American  secondary  education  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
Augustus  Coit,  the  first  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  School  of  Con¬ 
cord,  New  Hampshire.  For  the  first  time  there  is  available 
a  faithful  and  inspiring  record  of  Dr.  Coit’s  life  and  work. 
The  volume  is  entitled  Henry  Augustus  Coit  and  the  author 
is  James  Curtis  Knox,  a  master  at  St.  Paul’s  School  and 
formerly  a  scholar  there.  Dr.  Coit’s  intellectual  and  spir¬ 
itual  development  -are  carefully  and  affectionately  traced. 
To  every  friend  of  Dr.  Coit  and  of  St.  Paul’s  School  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  indispensable.  It  will  be  found  most  interesting 
reading  by  that  large  company  who  are  profoundly  interested 
in  the  influence  of  personality  and  education.  (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1915.  150  p.  $1.00.) 

In  the  Practical  conduct  of  play,  Henry  S.  Curtis,  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  writer  on  this  subject,  has  made  a  book  to  help 
and  to  instruct  those  who  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
are  devoting  themselv^es  to  play  as  an  educational  instru¬ 
mentality.  The  book  is  a  thoroly  good  one.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1915.  376  p.  $2.00.) 

To  the  older  generation  of  vSoutherners  there  were  few 
names  so  well  known  as  that  of  Laurens.  Dr.  David  D. 
Wallace  of  Wofford  College  has  now  compiled  a  very  com¬ 
plete  and  most  interesting  Life  of  Henry  Laurens  in  which 
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his  relation  to  the  political  developments  at  the  close  of 
the  colonial  and  the  beginning  of  the  national  period  are 
carefully  worked  out.  The  book  is  interesting  reading 
on  its  own  account  and  is  as  well  a  genuine  contribution  to 
American  political  history.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  1915.  540  p.  $3.50.) 

An  exceptionally  interesting  scientific  book  in  an  un¬ 
familiar  field  is  The  alligator  and  its  allies  by  Professor 
Reese  of  the  West  Virginia  University.  (New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1915.  358  p.  $2.50.) 

Another  book  that  is  scientific  and  at  the  same  time 
popular,  abounding  in  instruction,  is  Dr.  William  F.  Horna- 
day’s  Wild  life  conservation.  (New  Haven:  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1915.  240  p.  $1.50.) 

A  new  elementary  textbook  in  the  zoological  field  is 
Economic  zoology  and  entomology  by  Professors  Kellogg  and 
Doane  of  Stanford  University.  The  arrangement  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  and  the  illustrative  material  wisely  chosen. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1915.  528p.  $1.50.) 

Professors  William  S.  Franklin  and  Barry  MacNutt  are 
the  authors  both  of  an  Elementary  electricity  and  magnetism 
and  Advanced  electricity  and  magnetism,  planned  for  use  of 
students  of  varying  maturity  and  preparation  in  colleges 
and  technical  schools.  The  elementary  book  in  particular 
strikes  us  as  especially  helpful.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Company,  1915.  300  p.  $2.00.  174  p.  $1.25.) 

Some  of  the  most  effective  investigations  now  being 
carried  on  in  the  field  of  physics  is  that  of  Professor  W.  H. 
Bragg  of  the  University  of  Leeds  and  his  son,  W.  L.  Bragg 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  For  their  investigations, 
father  and  son  received  in  1915  the  Barnard  medal  for 
scientific  research  which  is  awarded  every  fifth  year  by 
Columbia  University  on  the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Their  latest  publication  is  X-rays 
and  crystal  structure.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  1915. 
230  p.  7s.  6d.) 
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In  Nature  study  Dr.  John  Rennie  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  provides  a  guide  for  teachers  in  the  whole  field  of 
elementary  botany,  zoology  and  meteorology.  (Baltimore: 
Warwick  &  York,  1915.  351  p.  $1.10.) 

Readings  in  American  history  is  a  serious  book  of  more 
than  usual  scope  and  variety.  The  author  is  Professor 
David  S.  Muzzey  of  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University. 
The  selections  are  from  the  earliest  period  in  American 
history  down  to  the  discussions  of  contemporary  problems. 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1915.  594  p.  $1.50.) 

An  exceedingly  good  basic  book  for  the  study  of  chemistry 
is  Foundations  of  chemistry  by  Professor  Blanchard  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Wade  of  the  Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis.  (New 
York:  American  Book  Company,  1915.  448  p.  $1.25.) 

Teachers  of  general  biology  in  high  schools  will  probably 
have  their  attention  attracted  by  a  volume  entitled  A  civic 
biology  by  George  W.  Hunter  of  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
School  of  New  York  City.  It  has  every  merit  of  a  good 
textbook;  material  is  well  chosen,  the  order  of  topics  is 
capital,  illustrations  good,  and  the  material  for  assistance 
and  direction  of  the  teacher  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
(New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1915.  432  p.) 

For  those  who  wish  to  review  algebra  with  some  speed 
and  with  particular  reference  to  submitting  themselves 
for  examination  for  admission  to  college,  nothing  could 
be  better  than  A  Review  of  algebra  by  R.  H.  Rivenburg  of 
the  Peddie  Institute,  Hightstown,  New  Jersey.  A  number 
of  recent  college  admission  examinations  in  algebra  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  volume.  (New  York:  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  1915.  80  p.  30  c.) 

In  the  well-plowed  field  of  plane  geometry  there  is  a  new 
textbook  which  represents  what  is  best  in  recent  knowledge 
and  experience  in  this  subject,  written  by  Edward  R.  Rob¬ 
bins,  formerly  master  of  the  LawTenceville  School,  and  is 
entitled  New  plane  geometry.  (New  York:  American  Book 
Company,  1915.  264  p.  80  c.) 
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Two  great  school  Two  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  American 
superintendents  education  have  been  the  two  greatest 
superintendents  of  schools  that  this  or  any  other  country 
has  produced.  The  first  of  these,  the  late  William  Torrey 
Harris,  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
from  1867-1880,  was  the  philosopher-superintendent  and 
quite  without  an  equal  in  this  or  any  other  land  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  fundamental  philosophical  principles 
which  underlie  and  condition  all  sound  educational  theory 
and  practise. 

The  second  is  William  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  from  1887-1898, 
and  first  city  superintendent  of  schools  for  Greater  New  York 
from  1 898.to  the  present  time.  Dr.  Maxwell  is  the  statesman- 
superintendent  with  clear  vision  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
schools  and  with  astonishing  sagacity  and  skill  in  organizing 
the  available  forces  of  opinion,  of  scholarship  and  of  ma¬ 
terial  resources  to  meet  those  needs.  Like  Dr.  Harris, 
Dr.  Maxwell  is  in  his  field  without  a  peer.  The  two  men 
have  represented  two  different,  two  complementary  and 
two  commanding  types  of  educational  leadership. 

There  have  been  rumors  that  it  is  the  intention  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  supplant  Dr.  Maxwell,  on  the  expiration  of  his 
present  term  of  service,  with  a  superintendent  of  news¬ 
paper-made  reputation.  It  must  be  that  these  rumors  are 
without  foundation,  for  the  greatest  and  most  important 
city  of  the  country  is  hardly  ready  yet  to  have  its  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  school  children  deprived  of  the  leadership 
and  guidance  of  a  really  great  public  servant,  and  made  a 
sacrifice  either  to  an  unreasoning  folly  or  to  a  blind  ignor¬ 
ance.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  so  long  as  Dr.  Maxwell  lives 
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and  enjoys  even  a  modicum  of  that  vigorous  physical  and 
mental  power  which  he  has  given  without  stint  during  a  life¬ 
long  service  in  the  public  interest,  the  intelligence  and  public 
spirit  of  New  York  will  demand  that  he  be  kept  at  the  post 
which  he  has  both  adorned  and  made  famous. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  President  to 
Brown  University  Corporation  of  Brown  University  con¬ 

tains  the  President’s  own  resume  of  the  work  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  1914- 15  with  which  it  is  concerned  together 
with  recommendations  for  future  action,  and  the  usual 
supplementary  reports  of  administrative  officers  and  heads 
of  departments  of  instruction. 

President  Faunce  recalls  with  a  justifiable  satisfaction 
the  notable  exercises  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  university,  which  he  says  left  for  them  “a 
permanent  deposit  of  insight  and  understanding.”  Those 
who  were  present  as  the  guests  of  the  occasion  can  readily 
join  with  him  in  saying,  as  he  does  with  conviction,  that 
no  public  function  was  ever  conducted  with  greater  dig¬ 
nity  and  with  better  management.  As  one  of  the  first 
fruits  of  the  celebration,  the  report  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  large  standing  committee  of  the  faculty  to  con¬ 
sider  during  the  next  two  or  three  years  the  relation  of  the 
university  to  the  community. 

Another  important  occurrence  during  the  year  was  the 
dedication  on  the  day  preceding  Commencement  of  the 
Arnold  Biological  Laboratory.  Preeminently  the  three 
great  events  of  the  year,  according  to  the  report,  in  their 
effect  upon  the  university  as  a  whole,  were  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  ‘‘Loyalty  Fund,”  designed  to  provide  an  an¬ 
nual  income  from  the  alumni  in  place  of  campaigns  to 
secure  specific  endowment;  the  decision  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  a  long  contemplated  revision  of  the 
charter;  and  the  new  agreement  with  the  alumni  regard¬ 
ing  the  nomination  of  Trustees.  In  accordance  with  this 
agreement,  the  alumni  are  hereafter  to  nominate  candi- 
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dates  for  every  alternate  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  until  twelve  alumni  Trustees  have  been  elected, 
the  remaining  places  on  the  Board  to  be  filled  by  the  Trus¬ 
tees  themselves.  Of  the  twelve  alumni  Trustees,  the  pro¬ 
vision  is  further  made  that  seven  shall  be  Baptists,  one 
Quaker,  two  Congregationalists,  and  two  Episcopalians. 
Alumni  trustees  are  to  hold  office  for  six  years,  but  are  to 
be  eligible  to  reelection. 

The  report  notes  the  stimulating  influence  upon  the 
academic  body  of  graduate  students  who  are  doing  ad¬ 
vanced  and  independent  work,  and  states  that  their  pres¬ 
ence  “is  an  inspiring  force  in  every  library,  laboratory, 
and  classroom,  and  a  determining  force  in  the  academic 
atmosphere.” 

An  interesting  innovation  of  the  year  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  course  of  lectures  given  once  a  week  on  the  “Orien¬ 
tation  of  Freshmen,”  which  all  members  of  the  class  are 
required  to  attend.  The  lectures  are  delivered  by  a  teacher, 
not  necessarily  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and  deal  broadly 
with  the  meaning  and  scope  of  college  life:  the  purpose 
of  the  American  college;  the  aims  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  instruction;  the  use  of  different  studies  and  their 
subsequent  application  to  the  purposes  of  fife;  the  scale 
of  personal  expenditure;  the  use  and  abuse  of  fraternities; 
the  proper  place  of  athletics  and  the  various  student  ac¬ 
tivities  ;  the  method  of  taking  notes  at  lectures,  of  using  the 
library,  of  constructing  a  daily  program  of  work — as  the 
report  in  part  enumerates  the  “subjects  on  which  a  little 
instruction  at  the  start  may  save  many  from  irretrievable 
blunders,”  The  student  registration  for  the  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report,  was  1037:  71 1  in  the  college,  204  in  the 
women’s  college,  122  in  the  graduate  department. 

Brown  University  enters  upon  the  second  half  of  her 
second  century  admirably  equip t  in  material  facilities, 
in  teaching  force  and  in  student  body,  and  with  a  record 
of  accomplishment  which  not  many  of  our  institutions 
of  learning,  large  or  small,  have  surpast. 
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Higher  education  Report  on  Higher  Education  in  the 

in  New  York  City  g^^te  of  New  York  for  the  school  year 
ending  July  31,  1913,  separately  reprinted  from  the  tenth 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  issued 
as  Bulletin  591  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
contains  a  full  record  of  the  educational  activities  of  the 
state  along  the  lines  described  for  the  year  under  review. 
The  report,  prepared  as  usual  by  Augustus  S.  Downing, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education,  contains 
general  facts  relating  to  the  higher  education  as  they  are 
found  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the  various  im¬ 
portant  conferences  and  associations  and  as  they  are  at 
hand  in  the  other  states  of  the  union,  but  primarily  con¬ 
cerns  itself,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  with  the  universities, 
colleges,  professional  and  technical  schools  of  the  state 
itself  with  full  statistics  from  various  aspects  of  its  educa¬ 
tional  conditions. 

The  writer  of  the  report  particularly  emphasizes  as  an 
event  of  supreme  importance  during  the  year  the  first 
award  by  the  regents  of  the  university  of  the  state  scholar¬ 
ships  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences;  a  testimony  to  the 
fact,  as  the  report  itself  phrases  it,  that  the  state,  which 
has  stood  in  the  past  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  now  consistently  pledges  its  support  to  higher  educa¬ 
tion  as  well.  The  report  is  justly  enthusiastic  as  to  the 
effect  of  these  three  thousand  scholarships  upon  the  selected 
students  who  are’  to  receive  them ;  upon  the  better  adjust¬ 
ment  which  this  control  by  the  university  not  only  makes 
possible,  but  inevitable,  of  the  curriculum  of  the  college 
to  the  secondary  school;  and,  as  an  ultimate  result,  upon  the 
cause  of  enlightened  citizenship  in  tjhe  state  and  in  the  nation. 

During  the  year,  the  regents  incorporated  or  amended 
the  charters  of  thirty-three  institutions,  and  issued  no  less 
than  2651  licenses  for  admission  to  practise  in  the  state 
in  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  as  druggists,  in  veter¬ 
inary  medicine,  optometry,  chiropody,  for  the  registration 
of  nurses,  and  the  certifying  of  public  accountants  and 
shorthand  reporters. 
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The  report  summarizes  the  contents  of  the  annual  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
and  the  Kahn  Foundation  for  the  Foreign  Travel  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Teachers,  as  also  the  proceedings  of  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  and  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Rhodes 
Scholarships,  which  gives  the  complete  history  of  their 
award  in  New  York  for  the  decade  since  their  beginning, 
in  1904,  and  the  interesting  personal  experiences  of  some 
of  the  scholars  in  Oxford.  The  chapter  containing  statis¬ 
tics  of  higher  institutions  is  a  timely  record  of  educational 
conditions  and  events  at  home  and  abroad,  the  details  of 
which  are  not  equally  accessible  in  any  other  source  whatever. 

The  report  is,  as  it  always  is,  a  year-book  invaluable 
for  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  activities  of  the 
state,  not  alone  in  the  restricted  field  of  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  with  which  it  is  immediately  concerned,  but  in  the  whole 
larger  educational  territory  of  which  this  is  a  related  part. 

Division  of  Reference  and  Semi-Annual  Report  of  the  Division 

Research  in  the  New 

York  City  school  system  of  Reference  and  Research,  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
July  I,  1915,  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  largely  con¬ 
cerned  with  suggestion  rather  than  with  direct  educational 
result.  The  division  according  to  its  statement  of  its 
various  functions  is  a  bureau  of  routine  information;  for 
the  investigation  of  complaints ;  for  ascertaining  the  general 
population  and  the  school  attendance  of  the  city;  and  for 
collecting '  and  filing  reports  from  newspapers,  educational 
periodicals  and  school  and  college  publications  concerning 
the  progress  of  education.  The  present  report  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  queries  and  troubles  that  are  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  division,  but  confines  its  attention  to  the  latter 
two  of  its  activities. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  a  study  of  the  ratings  of 
teachers  with  the  result  that  a  grave  doubt  is  raised  as  to 
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the  value  of  the  method  now  in  use.  Many  questions  af¬ 
fecting  the  welfare  of  the  school  are  dependent  for  their 
answer  upon  the  judgment  by  supervisory  officers  of  a 
teacher’s  efficiency,  and  upon  this  are  based  such  important 
matters  as  appointments,  promotions  and  increase  of 
stipend.  In  New  York  City  teachers  are  rated,  each  term 
by  the  principal  and  once  a  year  by  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent,  in  five  classes,  in  “instruction” — which  includes 
“teaching  ability,”  “scholarship,”  and  “effort,” — and  in 
“discipline” — which  includes  “personality,”  “control  of 
class,”  and  “self-control.”  Dissatisfaction  has  frequently 
been  exprest,  says  the  report,  not  only  with  this  system  of 
ratings,  but  with  all  ratings,  on  the  ground  that  definite 
standards  of  measurement  have  never  been  devised,  and 
that  without  uniformity  ratings  are  relatively  worthless. 
It  has  further  been  urged  that  even  if  such  standards  were 
formulated,  they  could  not  be  applied  with  justice,  since 
the  conditions  under  which  teachers  work  are  by  no  means 
identical.  The  suggestion  has  also  been  made  to  use,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  five  mark  system,  only  a  two  mark  system 
of  “satisfactory”  and  “unsatisfactory.”  An  attempt  is 
made  by  the  division  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  preparing  and  submitting  to  various  principals  a 
number  of  hypothetical  cases,  as  typical  as  possible,  of 
men  and  women  teachers.  The  whole  matter  is  given  in 
detail  with  the  result  of  showing  definitely  that  the  present 
ratings  do  have  a  varied  significance,  that  the  two  mark 
rating  suggested  would  not  insure  the  desired  uniformity, 
and  that  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  the  premises  a  more 
extended  analysis  is  demanded  of  the  whole  matter  of  the 
function  of  the  teacher. 

The  report  further  contains  an  inquiry  of  the  results  of 
instruction  in  summer  opportunity  classes  in  which  the 
value  of  these  classes  is  affirmed  on  the  basis  of  subsequent 
school  record.  It  also  considers,  with  abundant  statis¬ 
tics,  the  important  question  of  time  waste  in  elementary 
schools,  and  sets  up  as  the  first  step  toward  a  solution  of 
the  problem,  “the  determination  of  a  minimum  standard 
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curriculum  so  constituted  and  so  organized  as  to  accom¬ 
plish  fully  the  purposes  of  elementary  education.”  The  re¬ 
port,  however,  makes  no  suggestion  as  to  the  actual  content 
of  such  a  curriculum.  A  chapter  of  the  report  discusses  the 
matter,  again  with  statistics,  of  the  elimination  and  sur¬ 
vival  in  the  case  of  14,000  pupils  in  the  first  three  terms 
of  New  York  City  high  schools.  It  also  gives  a  summariza¬ 
tion  of  the  various  printed  considerations  of  the  New  York 
School  Inquiry  Reports.  The  latter  half  of  the  pamphlet 
consists  of  compilations  and  references  to  a  great  variety 
of  reports  on  educational  happenings  in  the  several  fields 
of  school  instruction.  The  report  as  a  whole  contains  a 
great  amount  of  valuable  material,  and  some  of  no  great 
discernible  value,  either  present  or  prospective. 

Foreign  students  in  Bulletin  Number  654  of  the  United  States 
American  universities  Bureau  of  Education  contains,  under  the 
title  Opportunities  for  Foreign  Students  at  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  the  United  States,  a  comprehensive  de¬ 
scription  by  Samuel  Paul  Capen,  specialist  of  the  bureau, 
of  the  organization  and  conditions  of  the  American  higher 
education  that  is  the  very  best  in  a  small  compass  that 
has  yet  been  written.  The  author,  in  point  of  fact, 
has  included  in  the  216  pages  of  his  pamphlet  an  admira¬ 
ble  account,  not  only  of  the  facts  of  education  in  the  uni¬ 
versities,  colleges  and  professional  schools  of  the  country 
as  they  respond  to  the  needs  of  foreign  students  among  us, 
as  the  title  implies,  but  as  they  present  the  cause  of  the 
higher  education  in  its  present-day  aspects  to  all,  at  home 
and  abroad,  who  are  interested  in  its  realizations. 

In  detail,  the  author  considers  the  evolution  and  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  typical  university  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  position  and  intention  of  the  various  schools  that  com¬ 
pose  it  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  university 
as  a  whole;  the  summer  session;  the  independent  and  de¬ 
nominational  professional  schools  and  colleges;  and  the 
higher  education  of  women.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
description  of  living  conditions,  and  to  the  significant 
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activities  of  college  life;  to  the  important  educational 
centres  of  the  country  and  their  educational  facilities; 
and  to  college  entrance  requirements  and  the  school  curric- 
ulums  upon  which  they  are  based.  A  particularly  useful 
list  is  given  of  the  departments  or  schools  devoted  to  the 
various  branches  of  liberal,  scientific,  and  professional 
study  in  sixty-two  of  the  principal  educational  institutions 
arranged  under  subjects  of  instruction.  A  still  more  sug¬ 
gestive  list  describes  in  greater  detail  the  sixty-two  in¬ 
stitutions  themselves  which  have  either  already  been  fre¬ 
quented  by  foreign  students,  or  which  notably  give  courses 
of  instruction  that  are  likely  to  prove  of  special  interest 
to  them.  A  concluding  section  gives  abundant  statistical 
tables  with  regard  to  the  size  of  faculties,  the  number  of 
students,  the  working  income  and  endowment  of  state  uni¬ 
versities;  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  not  con¬ 
nected  with  state  universities;  schools  of  mines  and  techno¬ 
logical  schools  independent  of  university  organization; 
and  colleges  and  universities  not  included  in  the  preceding 
categories  that  have  the  standardized  entrance  require¬ 
ments.  A  final  table  gives  a  list  with  statistics  of  the 
medical  schools  that  are  accorded  the  highest  standard 
rating  by  the  national  Council  on  Medical  Education. 
The  pamphlet  contains,  furthermore,  illustrations  of  charac¬ 
teristic  buildings  at  Columbia  University,  Harvard,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cornell,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  the  Yale  “Bowl,”  and  interior  views 
of  laboratories  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  Stevens 
Institute. 

The  whole  is  a  thoroly  lucid  and  informing  record  of 
facts  of  education  as  they,  at  least  outwardly  and  objec¬ 
tively,  exist  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
United  States.  The  statements  that  are  made  of  the 
opportunities  that  are  offered  in  the  various  fields  of  study 
with  which  the  pamphlet  is  concerned  and  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  accompany  them  are  given  plainly,  without 
bias  or  exaggeration,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  bettered 
in  content  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  primarily 
intended.  That  this  is  not  their  only  usefulness  should 
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again  be  intimated,  for  there  has  been  need  of  such  a  sum¬ 
marization  of  these  particular  phases  of  the  educational 
activities  of  the  nation  for  our  own  orientation. 

The  showing  as  a  whole  is  one  to  be  viewed  with  con¬ 
siderable  satisfaction  and  pride.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
in  many  cases,  and  in  many  places,  the  conditions  of  the 
higher  education  in  the  United  States  still  fall  far  short  of 
what  is  desired  or  what  will  ultimately  be  realized,  but 
prodigious  steps  have  been  made  toward  a  goal  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  accomplishment  that  is  now  reasonably  appre¬ 
hended.  Not  more  than  a  generation  ago  many  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction  liberally  located  in  the  pamphlet 
were  not  taught  in  any  institution  in  the  United  States 
and  it  was  necessary  to  go  abroad  to  learn  them.  Today, 
such  a  positive  necessity  no  longer  exists  in  any  one  of  them, 
and  altho  it  is  conceivable  that  some  things  are  better 
taught,  or  further  taught  with  more  liberal  facilities  for 
teaching  than  are  at  hand  in  our  home  institutions,  it  is 
quite  fair  to  suppose  that  even  this  is  a  diminishing  condi¬ 
tion.  It  will,  no  doubt,  always  be  desirable  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  student  in  a  closely  specialized  subject  to  study 
abroad  under  a  great  teacher  who  has  made  his  subject 
particularly  his  own,  and  to  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  new 
environment,  but  the  pilgrimage  to  such  foreign  shrines, 
which  was  once  a  matter  of  course  to  American  students, 
with  every  year  becomes  smaller.  It  is  altogether  likely  the 
turn  of  the  tide  will  presently  set  in  from  the  other  direc¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  foreign  student  will  look,  more  and  more, 
to  us  for  the  opportunities  of  the  higher  education  that 
are  so  well  set  forth  in  the  present  pamphlet. 

With  the  issue  of  the  Educational  Review  for  De¬ 
cember,  1915,  the  fiftieth  volume  of  the  Review  was  com¬ 
pleted.  It  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  furnish  to  subscribers 
and  readers  of  the  Review  and  to  libraries,  in  the  near 
future,  an  analytical  index  to  the  contents  of  volumes 
26-50  which  will  make  those  volumes  quickly  available 
for  the  use  of  readers  and  students.  Copies  of  the  index 
to  volumes  1-25,  inclusive  (January,  1891 -May,  1903), 
bound  in  buckram  may  still  be  obtained  for  $3.12. 


